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[For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF JONATHAN DICKINSON. 


JONATHAN DickKINSON was a native of Hatfield, in Massachusetts. 
His parents were Hezekiah and Abigail Dickinson, of English 
descent.” The tradition of the family is, that his mother was early 
left a widow; that she married again, and removed to Springfield, 
where she was enabled to educate her two sons, Jone than and Moses, 
by the aid of her second husband’s estate. These brothers were 
both alumni of Yale College. Jonathan, the elder, was graduated 
in 1706, while the location of the College was still at Saybrook, 
where it was first established. His brother Moses, was not gradu- 
ated until 1714.—The latter was a clergyman of much distinction 
in his day, and was the pastor of a Congregational church at Nor- 
walk, in Connecticut, for many years. He was one of the Corpo- 
ration of Yale College from 1758, until 1777, when he died, having 
survived his elder brother about thirty years. 

Jonathan Dickinson, in one, or, at most, two years after his grad- 
uation, was settled as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, in 
Elizabeth-town, New-Jersey, where he remained, beloved, honored, 
and eminently useful about forty years. His death took place, 
October 7th, 1747, in the 60th year of his age. 

This great and good man took a very active and conspicuous 
part in the ecclesiastical concerns of his day. He was undoubt- 
edly the leading man, in that portion of the Presbyterian Church 
which was called the ‘‘ New Side,’’ and which formed the Synod of 
New York in 1741, and wrote much in defence of the part which 
he thought it his duty to take in that conflict. He was the friend 
of Whitfield, and of the great revival which took place under the 
ministry of that far-famed evangelist, and made several publications 
of great value in vindication of the work of divine grace which 
distinguished his day. 

Soon after the constitution of the Synod of New York, it became 
apparent to the leading members of that body, that a new college 
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was urgently needed for the special purpose of training up young 
men for the Gospel ministry in the Presbyterian church. To this 
end, a charter for a college was obtained, under the administration 
of John Hamilton, Esq’r, President of his Majesty’s Council, and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Province of New-Jersey, which bore 
date October 22d, 1746. Of this institution, Mr. Dickinson was 
elected the chief President, and a location was assigned to it in 
Elizabeth-town, where he resided. 

This excellent man lived scarcely a single year after his election 
to the Presidentship. In the month of October following the date 
of the charter, he was removed by death, to the great grief not only 
of his more immediate congregation, but of the whole Presbyterian 
church on this side of the Atlantic. He was aman of learning, 
of strong mind, of uncommonly sound judgment, and of ardent 
piety ; and had probably more influence, for a number years, than 
any other individual in the ecclesiastical body to which he belonged. 
The publications which he made, were numerous and of much 
value. They would, probably, if collected, form three large octavo 
volumes, <A wish that such a collection might be made, has often 
been expressed. 

The Rev. Dr. Green, in speaking of the important and happy 
mfluence of those men in whom learning, talents and piety are 
united, expresses himself thus concerning the eminent man who is 
the subject of this brief biographical sketch: ‘‘ Of these attainments, 
our own Dickinson and Edwards were illustrious examples. Among 
the very first men of their time, in this country, for intellectual 
strength and furniture, they were still more distinguished for piety 
than for learning. In their day enthusiasm appeared in the church 
to which they belonged. Few other men could gain an audience 
of the deluded; but these men obtained it, because the reality and 
the eminence of their piety were questioned by none. They spoke 
and wrote so as happily to correct the spreading evil, and the good 
which they effected was great and lasting.’’—Discourses delivered 
in the College of New-Jersey, p. 13. 

The person of Mr. Dickinson was tall and commanding, and his 
manners uncommonly grave, dignified and impressive. The late Dr. 
Rodgers, of New York, has been often heard to say, that he was 
one of the most venerable and apostolical looking men he ever saw. 

It has been already remarked, that the publications made by Mr. 
Dickinson, were numerous and valuable. Among the most import- 
ant, were the following: 1. ‘‘ The Reasonableness of Christianity 
in Four Sermons.” 2. '‘The True Scripture Doctrine concerning 
some Important Points of Christian Faith, particularly Eternal 
Election, Original Sin, Grace in Conversion, Justification by Faith, 
and the Perseverance of the Saints, in Five Discourses.” 3. 
“Familiar Letters upon various important subjects in Religion.” 
4. “A Display of God’s Special Grace, in a Familiar Dialogue.” 
5. “ The Nature and Necessity of Regeneration, with Remarks on 
Dr. Waterland’s Regeneration, stated and explained,'&c.” 6. “A 
Defence of Presbyterian Ordination, in answer to a pamphlet en- 
titled, A Modest Proof, &c.” 7. ‘A Vindication of God’s Sov- 
ereign Free Grace, &c.’’ Besides these, he published a number of 
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detached Sermons, which were deemed of much interest and value 
at the respective dates of their publication. Dr. Green thinks that, 
‘‘In addition to the excellence of the matter in these publications, 
their style is, perhaps, superior to that of any other writer, in this 
country, at the period of their first issuing from the press. It is 
remarkably easy and perspicuous. And, except that it is a little 
blemished by the colloquial abbreviations then in vogue, it is, in 
general, neat and pure.” 

President Dickinson left three daughters; one of whom was 
married to Mr. Jonathan Sergeant, of Princeton, and became the 
mother of Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, an eminent counsellor at 
law, of Philadelphia; another was married to a Mr. Cooper, of 
whose residence nothing is now known to the writer of this notice ; 
and the third to the Rev. Caleb Smith, a clergyman of distinguish- 
ed talents and piety, pastor of a church in that part of the town- 
ship of New-Ark, now called Orange, who died many years since, 
in the vigor of life, much beloved and lamented. 


We follow this sketch with one of two Sermons preached by him, under the 
title of The True Churchman. The reader will perceive on their examination, 
that the writer was not ashamed nor afraid to declare the whole counsel of God, 
—to vindicate and declare the sovereignty of God in the salvation of sinners. He 
will also see, in what decided language the church of England has spoken upor 
those doctrines which so many of her ministers think are not taught in her articles 
or received by the church in time past. 





{For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 
THE TRUE CHURCHMAN. 


Betnc a DemonsTRATION, that those Essential Articles of Christianity, 
the Doctrines of Predestination, and the Sovereign Free Grace of God— 
are confirmed, not only by the Sacred Scriptures, and the Rules of Right 
Reason; but also by the approved Doctrines of the Church of England. 
In two Sermons, preached at Elizabeth-Town—in New-Jersey. B 
JonATHAN DiIcKINSON, A, M.,—Pastor of a Church of Christ at Eliz- 
abeth- Town. 


2 Timorny i. 13.—* Hold fast the form of sound words, which thou hast heard of me, in faith 
and love which is in Christ Jesus.’’ 


‘© T will not have him for my God, who hath no power over my will; I will not 
have him for my God, whom I, miserable sinner, can necessitate to permit evil; I 
will not have him for my God, from whom all good descendeth not.’’—Bradwar- 
dine. 

THE DEDICATION. 


To the Church and inhabitants of Elizabeth-Town, in New-Jersey: 
Dearly beloved in our Lord Jesus. ‘The dreadful bonds of office, whereby I 


am indebted unto you; make it my duty to neglect no means, either by word or 
pen, that may advance the welfare of your precious souls. The shipwreck that is 
daily made of our most precious faith, makes me with less reluctancy, publish these 
plain discourses. Let carping critics, (as | expect they will,) find fault. I am 
sure the subject is weighty and seasonable, and I study to advance your welfare, to 
establish you in your holy faith, to show the old paths that you may walk therein, 
not gadding about to change your way; and endeavour not to tickle itching ears. 

I am sure these doctrines here treated of, are the turning points of your salvation. 
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You can’t with safety, lay the hopes of your salvation upon any other bottom. 
Therefore, be careful that (in an affair whereon an eternity depends) you build 
sure. Let none cajole you out of, but earnestly contend for the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints. Lest by compassing yourselves about, with sparks of your own 
kindling, you receive this at the hands of God, to lie down in sorrow. Accept 
this pledge of greatest respect, from him, who above all things covets to see Christ 
formed in you. J. DicKINSON. 





SERMON ONE. 
THE TRUE CHURCHMAN. 


Being a Vindication of the Doctrine of Predestination. 


EPHESIANS i. 4, 11.—‘ According as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation 
of the world, that we might be holy and without blame before him in love.”—“ Being 
pevedeenmies according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 


is own will.” 

Tue divine oracles contain many dvesoxea things hard to be under- 
stood. There is much of mystery must be left to the sacred pages, 
as a depth unfathomable by the most penetrating understanding 
and sagacious wit of short-sighted mortals. Perfection of know- 
ledge is reserved toa state of glory. Revelation, therefore, and 
not reason, must be the standard of our faith. Though it is true 
that there is no part of the book of God but what is most reason- 
able; yet much of it'is the object of faith, that is far beyond our 
comprehension. We must believe what purblind reason can’t per- 
ceive, and not call in question the dictates of the unerring Spirit of 
of God because not quadrating with our depraved as well as infirm 
reason. Yet alas! such is the defection and degeneracy of a great 
part of the professing world, that the very foundations and vitals of 
our religion are struck at, by the idolized reasonings of men of cor- 
rupt minds. 

The everlasting truths that my text leads me at this time to treat 
of, are such, as are most opposed and impugned, by the prevailing 
heresy of this evil age; as though no doctrine more dangerous, nor 
more repugnant to the free grace of God, and comfort of the saints. 

It is my design, therefore, (God assisting,) to handle the sub- 
ject before me, with such clearness and plainness, as to undeceive 
such, that (bythe crafty wiles of seducers,) have been led aside 
from the purity of the gospel; and to remove those stumbling- 
blocks, that ignorance or prejudice has thrown in our way. In 
order hereunto, I shall first take notice of several things, that the 
words (duly weighed) will be found to contain in them. 

We may then note, 

Ist. The eternal date of the divine decree, (Before the founda- 
tion of the world). The Infinite and Omniscient God, must needs 
comprehend all things, and all events together, in one moment of 
eternity. As God is an eternal being, so the decree must needs 
bear equal date with his essence; for the decree is God himself 
decreeing. The plain meaning of the words is, that the elect 
were heirs of salvation, in God’s eternal counsel, before either they 
or the world had a being. 

Note 2d. The mean whereby God decreed salvation unto the 
elect, viz., by Christ. (You hath he chosen in him.) Not that 
the merits of Christ are the cause of election ; (that is the sovereign 
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pleasure of God,) but the merits of Christ are the cause of salva- 
tion, which is the consequence of election; this is clearly illustrat- 
ed in the 5th verse of the context. Having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ unto himself, according 
to the good pleasure of his will. 

Note 3d. That foreseen holiness is not the cause of election. 
We are elected that we may be holy, and not because God foresaw 
we should be holy. (That we should be holy and without blame.) 
Holiness is not the cause, but effect, or rather consequent, of our 
election. 

Note 4th. The arbitrariness and absolute sovereignty of the di- 
vine decree. (According to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will). Nothing could be a 
motive unto the eternal predestinating counsel of God; but his free, 
arbitrary and sovereign pleasure. There is nothing foreseen in 
the creature; nor any thing out of God himself, that could be a 
motive unto the divine decree. For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor ? 

These things considered, this doctrine of eternal truth, offereth 
itself from the words. 

Doctrine. That the eternal God, hath eternally, freely, arbitra- 
rily, sovereignly, and infallibly foreordained our future and final 
state. We ought indeed to treat of, and handle this doctrine, 
with greatest modesty, and with most imaginable caution, and not 
launch too far into the deep abyss, least we plunge and drown our- 
selves in confusion: and that which is worse, cause the truths we 
are treating of, to suffer ship-wreck, upon the rocks of our perplex- 
ing distinctions, as some of the schoolmen have done. But since 
our glorious Lord, and his inspired apostles have frequently pro- 
posed and inculcated this doctrine, of predestination ; must we be 
silent, (whose duty it is to declare the whole mind and counsel of 
God), and not do our endeavour, to free from calumniating excep- 
tions of erring and ignorant, as well as prejudiced persons, this 
doctrine of our blessed Lord? No, surely! It is high time to stand 
up in the defence of this important article of Christianity; for if 
we let go this, we shall lose every considerable part of our most 
holy faith. I shall endeavour to be something particular, but more 
plain, in the prosecution of this observation, in these two proposi- 
tions. 

Proposition Ist. We are infallibly predestinated to our future 
and final state, in God’s eternal counsel. Predestination was an 
eternal act inGod. It is not less unreasonableness, than irreligion, 
(if not blasphemy,) to dream, that the Omniscient God, must wait 
to see our behaviour, ere he determines how he will glorify him- 
self in us. Every rational agent propounds some end unto any 
considerable undertaking, ere he commence it. How much short 
of madness, would that artificer be deemed, that would undertake 
a magnificent building, and not know why? And shall we enter. 
tain such base, low conceptions of infinite wisdom, as to attribute 
that to him, as would be chargeable with highest folly and madnesa 
in imperfect mortals? 


Could the Most High so far forget himself, as not to pre-deter- 
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mine his glory, in so noble a part of the creation, as the rational 
world? No, surely! His predestinating counsel, respecting the 
eternal display of his glory from us, must forego our creation. For 
does infinite wisdom act precipitately and without counsel? God 
forbid! The words of our text give a clear and radiant light to 
this cause, as written with a sunbeam. You hath he chosen in him, 
before the foundations of the world. And the 17th Article of the 
Church of England, is very express, ‘‘ Predestination unto life, is 
‘the everlasting counsel of God, whereby before the foundations 
‘‘ of the world were laid, he hath constantly decreed,” &c. 

I shall endeavour to set this in a clear light, by these following 
considerations. 

It must be acknowledged by all, that have any reverential regard 
to God’s eternal majesty, Ist. That the flaming eyes of God’s 
omniscience, eternally foresaw, and foreknew all things future. 
All things, and all events, that have, or ever shall have being, were 
foreseen of God by one single view, before the worlds were made. 
To deny God’s eternal foreknowledge, is to deny hisessence. He 
can as soon cease to be as to be omniscient. To suppose any thing 
future not foreknown of God, implies the destruction of that essen- 
tial attribute, his omniscience, and all other his attributes, must be 
buried under the ruins thereof. We read of elect according to the 
foreknowledge of God. 1 Pet. i. 2.—It must needs be that his 
knowledge extends to every thing future, for his understanding is 
infinite. Ps. cxlvii. 5. The forecited 17th Article of the church of 
England, bears testimony to the truth of this particular; for if 
before the foundations of the world, he hath constantly decreed, he 
must have infallibly foreknown whatsvever will come to pass. 

2d. That the prescience and foreknowledge of God, can be no 
ways repugnant unto, (nay it must be most agreeable with ; it must 
be founded upon), his will. Do any grant a foreknowledge and 
not a prevolition (or fore-will) in God? Do they suppose that he 
knew what he willed not—that he saw the futurition of those things 
whose being he had notdetermined? They not only lay the glory 
of divine perfection in the dust; but also run themselves into in- 
extricable confusion. Shall we entertain such base, low sentiments 
of the Almighty, as to suppose him a composition of parts, pow- 
ers and faculties: his knowledge one act, and his will another? By 
no means! Let us beware of harbouring such blasphemous con- 
ceptions! It must be a received principle, Quisquid in Deo est, 
est ipse Deus. Whatsoever is in God, is God himself. God is but 
one pure act. Though he makes himself known unto us by seve- 
ral attributes ; it no-wise contradicts his simplicity. It helps only 
our understanding, who can behold only his back-parts; who can 
conceive nothing of him, but by his communicative attributes. 

But there being admitted a distinction, in our conception, (tho? 
not in time,) between the knowledge and will of God, his will must 
forego his knowledge, his foreknowledge must be founded upon his 
will. For what is contrary to his will, he would never suffer to be 
—and therefore could not foreknow that it should be. For God 
to foreknow what he does not will, is to foreknow what will never 
be, for nothing can be contrary to his will. His counsel shall stand, 
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and he will do all his pleasure. Is. xlvi. 10. “ Predestination to 
life,’’ (says the Church of England, in her 17th Article,) ‘is the 
everlasting purpose of God.” 

3d. This foreknowledge and will of God, (which, if you please, 
I’l] style his eternal counsel,) respects the future and final state, of 
every particular person. All things, and all affairs, (though of the 
most minute and inconsiderable value,) were all foreknown, and. 
ordained to their appointed end, in God’s eternal counsel. The 
very sparrows are under the influence of divine Providence. The 
hairs of our head are all numbered. Matt. xxix. 30. And can God’s 
flaming eyes overlook the least member of the rational creation, 
and not foresee both his actions andend? Where, then, is his 
omniscience? Can he neglect the consultation of his own glory, 
in any one immortal soul? Where, then, is the perfection of his 
counsel ? 

There is not one of the children of God, but may be addressed 
with the language of our text, You hath he chosen in him, &c. 
There is not one that shall remain finally impenitent, and by their 
sins make themselves the eternal monuments of God’s revenging 
justice ; concerning whom that language, Jude iv., is not true. 
That they were of old ordained to this condemnation. This is 
most agreeable to the doctrine of the Church of England, in the 
od Article of Lambeth—‘ That there is a certain, and fore-deter- 
mined number of the predestinate.”’ 

Ath. That the eternal knowledge and counsel of God, admit of 


no mutation and change. It is one of the glorious attributes of 


the Almighty, that he is without variation or shadow of change; 
James. i. 17. Immutability 1s his very essence. I am the Lord, I 
change not; Mal. iii.6. The change of his counsel must imply, 
either imperfection of wisdom, or want of power, (either of which, 
I hope none would be so blasphemous as to suppose). If his wis- 
dom were infinite, all his affairs would be so well adjusted in his 
breast from eternity, as to need no alteration, as to admit of no 
amendment. If his power were unlimited, what should bar the 
execution of his counsel; or what should necessitate him to change 
his purpose? In this the 3d Article of Lambeth is both plain and 
true, ‘‘ That the number of the predestinate, can neither be increas- 
‘ed nor diminished.” 

Sth. That the accomplishment of the divine predestination is 
infallibly necessary. The eternal counsel of God shall no-wise 
fail of an exact, complete and full accomplishment. His counsel 
shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure. It must needs be so ; 
for how can it be within the power of any created being, to bar the 
execution of the omnipotent willof God? To suppose such short- 
sightedness, inconsciliateness, impotency, or any other imperfection 
in the Almighty, as to make it possible that his counsel should fall 
to the ground; is in the highest degree irreligious. Nay, the sup- 
position of the contingency, and fallibility of the divine counsel, 
does no less labour of highest unreasonableness, which I refer to 
the judgment of all the judicious, that have any suitable conceptions 
of the omniscience, Omnipotence, immutability, and perfection of 
a glorious God. Nothing can be more plain and express, than that 
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—Rom. viii. 29, 30—Whom he did foreknow, he also did predes- 
tinate. . . . Moreover whom he did predestinate, them he also 
called—and whom he called, them he also justified—and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. This golden chain is irrefragably 
linked together, not one link of it shall ever be broken. Thus the 
4th Article of Lambeth,—‘t Those that are not predestinated to 
‘ salvation, shall necessarily be condemned for their sins.’ 

Objection. It is ordinarily objected, if this doctrine be true, that 
God’s decree is infallible, and that there is an infallible necessity of 
its accomplishment, Who can resist his will? Who can overthrow 
his counsels? To what purpose is it to do any thing toward our 
salvation, since the event will be according to the Divine deter- 
mination? What need of ministers? Or to what purpose are the 
promises of the Gospel ? 

To this I answer, 

Ist. The decree of God neither brings salvation nor damnation 
upon any man. The decree of election compels no man to com- 
ply with the terms of salvation. No man is constrained by the 
decree of reprobation to bring damnation upon himself. The de- 
cree of God no-wise infringes upon, or robs us of our utmost free- 
dom and liberty; no-wise disables us from accepting the tenders 
of salvation, no-wise constrains us to go on in the way of death 
and ruin. There is no such decree that will save the elect though 
they go on in their trespasses ; that will damn the reprobate though 
they accept of a tendered Christ. Itis a compliance with the terms 
of the Gospel, and embracing an offered Saviour, that will procure 
salvation; Mark xvi. 16. It is sin that will purchase damnation ; 
Hos. xiii. 9. In a word, our eternal weal or wue depends, not upon 
the decrees of God, but upon our improving or neglecting the 
means of salvation. I have frequently seen this illustrated by 
familiar instances. 

‘The term of our natural life is ordained of God, we can’t out- 
live our appointed time, Job vii. ], but would it not be an unreason- 
able madness to neglect all the means of our life’s preservation, as 
good apparel, sleep and every thing that would yield refection and 
nourishment to nature, and depend upon the decree of God to 
keep us alive? Again; the eternal God has known from everlast- 
ing, whether we, the next season, shall have any harvest, and thence 
the foreknown event is necessary. Shall we, therefore, neglect 
cultivating and sowing our ground, and depend upon the Divine 
decree fora crop? No! He that does not sow, neither shall he 
reap. Once more; if you were fallen into the water and ready to 
drown, would you refuse offered relief, and say, if it was appointed 
you should escape, there is no danger; if not, there is no help? 
No, no! In matters of this kind, none are such prodigies of stu- 
pidity as to make such improvement of the Divine predestination. 
And yet in affairs of infinitely greater consequence, such corrupt 
reasonings are heard among us. Strange indeed! 

The 17th Article of the Church of England, most truly says, 
‘* That for curious and carnal persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, 
‘to have continually before their eyes, the sentence of God’s pre- 
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‘‘ destination, is a most dangerous down-fall, whereby the Devil 
‘doth thrust them either into desperation, or into wrecklessness of 
“most unclean living, no less perilous than desperation.” 

2d. I may add, he that will accept of the tenders of salvation 
may make sure his election.* He that will reject the tenders of 
salvation, will make sure his reprobation and damnation. It is not 
an unreasonable exhortation, 2 Pet. i. 10, Make your calling and 
election sure: No, make sure your vocation and your election is 
sure. Make sure your love to Christ, and it is sure he has first 
loved you; 1 John iv. 19. Make sure your faith in him, and it is 
sure that you are ordained to eternal life; Acts xiii. 48. But by 
your neglecting the means of salvation, by going on in continued 
courses of impenitence, you seal damnation to yourself. Thus the 
Church of England, in the last paragraph of the 17th Article.— 
Furthermore, we must receive God’s promises in such wise as they 
be generally set forth to us in the Scripture, and in our doing that 
will of God is to be followed, as we have expressly declared unto 
us in the word of God. Thus I come to the 

Proposition 2d. That the predestinating counsel of God, was 
free, arbitrary and sovereign. This proposition is very clearly illus- 
trated, by that, Rom. ix. 21, 22, 23, Has not the potter power over 
his clay, to make one vessel to honour and another to dishonour? 
W hat if God, willing to show his wrath and make his power known, 
endured with much long-suffering, vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion; and that he might make known the riches of his glory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory. 

For the setting this proposition in a true light, take-these follow- 
ing particulars :— 

1. The eternal counsel of God, was free, arbitrary, and sovereign 
from any necessitation. He was under no necessity to give being 
unto any creature. If it had consisted with the sovereign pleasure 
of the Almighty, to have left the whole created world forever, in 
the dark grave of their first nothingness ; or to have made the souls 
of the rational world like the brutes, as fading and mortal as their 
bodies, who could have gainsayed? Who could have resisted his 
will? for who hath been his counsellor? Rom. x1. 34. 

2. His eternal counsel was free and arbitrary, from any moral 
obligation. If the Sovereign God had eternally determined, to 
leave all the posterity of Adam, in that abyss of misery, that he 
foresaw us casting ourselves into by the fall of our first parents, 
without any possibility of escape, none could have found fault, it 
would have been the display of unspotted sovereignty; for how can 
the Most High be a debtor unto his creatures? Who hath first 
given unto him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again? Rom. 
Xl. dO. Saint , 

3. His eternal counsel was arbitrary and sovereign, in that it was 
free from any motive out of himself. The only original and foun- 
tain of, the only motive and inducement unto, the predestinating 
counsel of God, is his sox, the meer good pleasure of his will. 

Particularly, Ist. It was not any merit, faith, or good works fore- 





*See Mr. Mathers’s Free Grace Maintained, pp. 8. 9. 
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seen in one creature, more than another, that was, or could be, any 
motive unto the distinguishing decree of God. It was not that God 
foresaw one better than another, that moved him to make choice 
of one rather than another. We are all hewed out of the same 
rock; all descended from the same corrupted stock ; all of the 
same viperous brood ; all the offspring of the same ungrateful reb- 
el. There was no merit in any, and therefore that could be no 
motive to a sovereign God, to distinguish his love to any, in his 
eternal counsel. How could one deserve his electing love more 
than another, when we are all by nature children of wrath; Rom. 
ii. 23; Eph. ii. 3. 

What motive but his arbitrary pleasure, can the potter have to 
make one vessel to honour, and another to dishonour, out of the 
same lump of clay? What excellency is there in this part of the 
lump, more than in that, that should move him to make a distinc- 
tion? Is not all the preference both for beauty, honour and use, 
of his donation and efficiency, and not intrinsical or connatural: 
And thus how can any thing in the creature, or any thing performed 
by it, be any motive to the distinguishing decree of God? since all 
receive their very being from him, and all the good they have or 
can perform, is of his arbitrary, free and distinguishing gift, and 
grace; not from any natural excellence, or peculiar goodness, that 
is in or from themselves. 

Excellent is the saying of Mr. Bolton, in this case. ‘‘ And there- 
fore to hold that election to life, is made upon foreseen faith, good 
works, the right use of free will, or any created motive, is not 
only false and wicked, but also an ignorant and absurd tenet. ‘To 
say no more at this time, it robs God of his all-sufficiency ; making 
him go out of himself; looking upon this or that in the creature, 
by which his will may be determined to elect.’’ The sole and only 
motive to God’s eternal predestination, is recorded, Rom. ix. 15, 
‘‘T will have mercy on whom I will have mercy—lI will have com- 
passion on whom I will have compassion.’’ 

2d. ‘The merit of Christ was not any motive unto, nor the cause 
of the decree. ‘The merit of Christ was the cause of the applica- 
tion of the good of election; the mere good pleasure of God, the 
cause of the decree itself. Thus we are chosen in him, i. e., we 
are chosen to be made partakers of salvation, by and through him ; 
but (as was before noted,) the whole foundation of (and motive 
unto) the decree, must be resolved into the sovereignty of God. 
To this whole proposition the 2d Article of Lambeth gives in full 
evidence ‘‘ That the efficient cause of predestination, is not fore- 
seen faith, or perseverance, or good works, orany thing in the per- 
son predestinated, but only the absolute and simple will of God.” 


APPLICATION. 


I. Here is matter of wonderful comfort, and refreshing consola- 
tion, unto the children of God, for 

Ist. You hence learn that your salvation depends not upon your 
own stability, but upon a more sure foundation; 2 Tim. ii. 19. The 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal—The Lord 
knoweth them that are his. 
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Should we ground the hope of our salvation upon our own sta- 
bility, we should have room for nothing but desperation; for are 
we not hourly guilty of violations of God’s sacred law? What 
comfort can remain to the children of God, if that doctrine (free 
quently broached among us) was true, that our salvation depended 
upon our own steadfastness? Who, then, among the sinful chil- 
dren of men, would not be hourly exposed to the revenges of Di- 
vine wrath? What, then would have been the state of Noah, of 
Lot, of David, of Peter, &c. 

It is true, the more we are exposed to fall, the more need to give 
diligent heed to that exhortation of the Apostle, 1 Cor. x. 12, Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall: and to that, 
Rom. xi. 20, Be not high minded, but fear. But yet, (though whilst 
in an estate of imperfection, we are liable to numberless and wrath- 
deserving transgressions,) we may find unspeakable comfort from 
that, Rom. viii. 29, 30, forecited, ‘‘ whom he did foreknow, he also 
predestinated—and whom he predestinated, he also called—and 
whom he called, he also justified—and whom he justified, he also 
glorified. Though heaven and earth pass away, God’s purpose of 
your salvation can’t change. 

2d. Here is unspeakable comfort in that you hence may learn that 
all the fierce and mortal enemies of your salvation shall not be able 
to hinder your eternal welfare. The enemies you have to encoun- 
ter with, are both many and mighty; with whose furious assaults, 
hellish malice, and hostility, you must conflict, while in this militant 
state: from thence you are exercised with many sorrows, tempta- 
tions and afflictions; but (through the assistance of your Great 
Captain), you shall carry the field, maugre all their attempts ; Rom. 
vill. 38, 39. Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, &c., shall he able to separate from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. God will quickly sound you a 
retreat from the war, and then you shall be more than conquerors, 
through him that hath loved you. 

Upon the whole, most excellent and sound is that 17th Article 
ofthe Church of England; ‘‘ That the Godly consideration of pre- 
destination, and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to Godly persons, and such as feel in 
themselves the workings of the Spirit of Christ.” 

Il. Hence the children of God have abundant occasion, to be 
filled with rapturous praises, and to cant their hallelujas unto him, 
that with such eternal loving kindness has loved them. 

i. Consider that God freely made the difference in his eternal 
counsel. You were but clay in the hands of the potter, and it was 
only God’s sovereign goodness, that has made you vessels of hon- 
our; Rom. ix. 2!. Think of the fallen angels, that are reserved in 
chains under darkness, until the judgment of the great day: and 
how have you deserved the saving goodness of God more than they ? 
Think of many of your fellow creatures under a necessity to perish 
for lack of vision; and you, (though deserving no better than they) 
the distinguished monuments of God’s redeeming love. OQ, let 
your ravished souls, continually breathe forth that language, Ps. 
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cxy. 1, Not unto us, Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, belong 
glory and praise! . 

2. Consider how adorable and worthy of highest return of praise, 
is that distinguishing special grace of God—to you magnified, why 
such hell-deserving sinners as you made the objects of God’s spe- 
cial grace and kindness? All the reason is, even so Father, for so 
it seemeth good in thy sight! Matt. xi. 26. 

N. 3. Be exhorted in the language of the Apostle, 2 Pet. 1. 10, 
Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence, to make your calling 
and election sure. Nothing (syrs) of such unalterable concern- 
ment, as to lay in a sure foundation against the time to come. 
But how shall we do this? 

]. Keep close with God, in a constant, diligent course of duty. 
The more you are with God in ways of nearest intimacy, the more 
likely to meet with the evidences of hisredeeming love. The way 
to assurance, (says Dr. Preston,) is painful duty. 

2. Above all things, seek after Christ as your portion and trust. 
Let your constant breathing of soul be, as in Phil. iii. 9, That you 
may be found in Christ, not having your own righteousness, which 
is of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ ?—FINIS, 





(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine. } 
PSYCHOLOGY; 


Or a View of the Human Soul: including Anthropology, by Frederick 
A. Rauch.— New York, M. W. Dodd.—-'840. 


Tue study of German literature has become quite the rage in 
our country. In most of our northern colleges, the German Gram- 
mar is as common as the Latin and Greek. But, as yet, the know- 
ledge of the German language is confined to so few, that most 
readers have acquired all their knowledge of German literature 
through the medium of translations. It must be quite refreshing to 
this class of readers, to have a work on the German philosophy, 
original in the English language, as is presented in the work before 
us. They can now have a knowledge of the German philosophy, 
without the loss occasioned by the evaporation of the spirit and the 
wasting of the sense, which always takes place, more or less, in 
translating an author from one language into another. They can 
now see the German philosophy clothed in a dress made for it by 
a German mind; and can converse with it, without the interven- 
tion of an interpreter. But still, we think that the German phi- 
losophy cannot be fully appreciated, without reading it in the Ger- 
man language. The English language cannot be cut into a fashion 
that will exactly fit it. It has some peculiar conformations which 
cannot be fitted, except by a dress made of cloth expressly woven 
for it. Still, however, enough of its peculiarities can be seen, in 
an English dress, to satisfy the tastes of those who are in any-wise 
imbued by the noble spirit of the Baconean philosophy. 

We will here at once say—in order that our readers may be pre- 
pared for the sequel—that we are sorry to see so many of our young 
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men and old, cultivating this exotic literature, which, springing up 
in imagination, has a soil that will produce a luxuriant growth, all 
trunk and branches, and leaves and blossoms, but no fruit; and 
neglecting our own noble literature, which, casting its strong roots 
wide and deep into common sense, has a soil able to sustain its 
robust trunk, and softly and wide-spreading branches laden with all 
their rich fruits. We, of course, rejoice to see the youth of our 
country cultivating the literature of a country so distinguished 
for its ripe scholars, as Germany: but what we oppose—and 
it is against this, that we warn our young men; for we dread 
the influence of it upon their minds—the methods and spirit of the 
German philosophy. Its legitimate fruits, are neology, transcend- 
entalism, pantheism, and all sorts of mystical nonsense. Germany 
is the hot-bed of all imaginable strange doctrines. Where did 
animal magnetism come from, and phrenology, and homeopathy? 
These things are the inevitable results of the German methods of 
investigation; which are admirably described by that great master- 
workman, who laid the foundations of our English philosophy on 
the basis of common sense, the only foundation strong enough to 
sustain the vast and glorious superstructures in astronomy, in chem- 
istry, in medicine and the other sciences which have been reared 
upon it, by the illustrious, men of England, as well as the success- 
ful cultivators of science on the continent, Lavois, La Place, Cu- 
vier, Berzelius and others. This great master-workman is Lord 
Bacon, the first true interpreter of nature, the great democratic 
philosopher of the world, who rejecting the notion that there should 
be one set of doctrines for philosophers and another for the people, 
threw wide open the doors of the temples where the false philoso- 
phy had been taught, and told the people to go in and examine 
for themselves the things there taught by philosophers, and then to 
go out and survey creation through all its extent, and read the 
doctrines taught by nature, and judge for themselves ; and no longer 
to bow down to authority in matters of opinion. In a word, he 
taught the doctrine of private judgment in philosophy. And the 
Anglo-Saxon race have adopted this doctrine; and where upon 
the face of this earth, has science achieved such triumphs, and 
administered so much to the comforts of man, as in all the climes 
which this people inhabit. Their arts, the useful ones at least, are 
the most perfect; their literature the most robust, and laden with 
the most masculine beauties ; their political institutions the freest, 
personal rights being limited by no other restraint than the beauti- 
ful maxim of their law, sic utere tuo, ut alienum non laedas; their 
religion the purest, teaching that no man’s merits can entitle him 
to-heaven ; and all that ennobles human nature is more fully exem- 
plified in their history, than in that of any other people. The 
sacredness of the marriage tie, the purity of private life, the sincerity 
of friendship, charity towards the poor, and general love of man. 
kind exemplified in missions to Christianize the heathen, are the 
distinguishing traits of Anglo-Saxon civilization. And we believe 
that all is owing to the influence of the Baconean method of inves- 
tigation, which gives a practical and common-sense turn to the 
mind, enabling men to look at every thing, religion as well as phi- 
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losophy, in simplicity and truth, and thus to realise them, and not 
waste their efforts in wild speculations. Lord Bacon thus describes 
the method of philosophising which the Germans have adopted, 
‘‘ Another error hath proceeded from too great a reverence, and a 
kind of adoration of the mind of man; by means whereof men 
have withdrawn themselves too much from the contemplation of 
nature, and the observations of experience, and have tumbled up 
and down in their reason and conceits.” Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are notwithstanding, commonly taken for the most 
sublime philosophers, Heraclitus gave a just censure, saying ‘‘ Men 
sought truth in their own little worlds, and not in the great and 
common world; for they disdain to spell, and so by degrees to 
read in the volume of God’s works; and contrariwise, by continual 
meditation and agitation of wit, do urge, and as it were, invocate 
their own spirits to divine and give oracles unto them, whereby 
they are deservedly deluded—for the wit and mind of man, if it 
work upon matter, which is the contemplation of the creatures 
of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited thereby: but 
if it worketh upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, then it is 
endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, admirable 
for the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance or profit.” 

We think the reader will see this method clearly exemplified in 
the work before us; and as our limits will not permit us to make 
application of it to particular instances, we must request the reader 
to bear the matter in mind as we proceed through the sequel. 

The work before us is divided into two great parts, Anthropology 
and Psychology. Anthropology treats of the mind of man in its 
connection with the body, its dependence upon it, and through it, 
upon nature. Psychology treats of the mind in its relations to 
itself. 

Our author divides Anthropology into three parts: 

‘Ist. Of the permanent influences of nature, of race, sex, &c., 
upon the mind. 

“2d. Of the transcient influences of age, sleep, dreaming, &c. 
od. Of the power of the mind over the body.” 

In treating of the influence of nature upon man, he makes 
the developement of man’s intellectual and moral nature depend 
too much upon physical circumstances. On page 51, he says, 
‘« The West is the proper field for science, art and history, for there 
alone man obtains full possession of himself, and a clear conscious- 
ness of the world around him. It is remarkable, that as the sun 
rises in the East, so many sciences have originated there, and even 
religion was there first revealed to man. But nothing gains its full 
maturity in the East.” The conclusion here is too general; and 
reaches too far down the civilization of man. It seems to pre-sup- 
pose that the civilization of the Kast is as perfect as physical nature 
will allow. This is the doctrine of philosophy, falsely so called, 
which derives all] its powers from nature. But Christianity teach- 
es a far different doctrine; forthough man in himself is not able to 
overcome the influences of external physical circumstances, and 
raise himself in the scale of civilization, as history amply testifies, 
yet Christianity, by its purifying influences—the ennobling hopes 
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it inspires, the elevated purposes it begets in the human breast— 
borrowing its powers from heaven, it proclaims the doctrine which 
philosophy never dreamed of—the civilization of Jew and Gentile, 
the moral and intellectual emancipation of all races of men through- 
out all regions of the earth. This is the doctrine of revelation ; 
and the philosophy that contradicts it, must be false to us, who 
recognise other agencies in the civilization of man than mere nat- 
ural causes, whether physical or moral—who enlighten our phuos- 
ophy with revelation. 

Our author seems to have been aware of this tendency of his 
doctrine ; and therefore has added at the end of his remarks upon 
the subject, the following cautionary observation, ‘‘ Considering 
such facts, we must acknowledge, that it is not climate alone, nor 
soil, nor the food, nor the manner of living, which causes such 
differences in mankind, but that there must be some cause in man 
himself, a cause which will incline him to form certain habits, to 
seek for a home that will correspond with their feelings and desires. 
Correct as it is, to consider customs and habits as dependent on 
the natural influences of a region, it is also certainly true, that a 
prevailing inclination attracts man to a particular region’’—p. 59. 
But this merely shifts his error from one point to another. 

Under the second division of Anthropology, our author, among 
other topics, treats of prophetic dreams, pre-sentiment, vision and 
second sight. Relative to each of these topics, many strange tales 
are told, and an attempt is then made to explain their seeming 
supernatural character upon philosophical principles. We shall 
confine our remarks to what is said about pre-sentiment; as the 
reader can get an idea of what 1s said about the other topics, from 
what is said relative to this; and as our design 1s to exhibit the 
manner and spirit of the work, and not to give a detailed review. 
On page I18 it is stated that, ‘‘ Jung Stilling, in his Almanac of 
IS08, relates a remarkable pre-sentiment of a minister, who was 
taking a walk with the intention of visiting a rocky mountain near 
his house, and of enjoying the beautiful view from it. While ap- 
proaching the summit of the mountain, he felt restless and uneasy ; 
unable to explain this feeling, he asked himself, whether it was 
right for him to spend his time thus idly, aud busied in such 
thoughts, he stepped aside for a moment to seek a cool place under 
a wall formed by the rock. He had scarcely left the narrow path 
leading to the top of the mountain, when a large stone, breaking 
loose from the rest of the rock, with great vehemence strack the 
spot, where one moment before he was standing. The Reverend 
John Dodd, one evening, when already undressed, felt a great agi- 
tation in his mind, which was wholly nnaccountable to hin. “It 
seemed to him, that he ought to go and visit a friend, who lived a 
mile or two off from him. His family tried to dissuade him from 
going that night, but their eflorts were in vain. Mr. Dodd went, 
dark as it was, and on arriving at the house of his friend, he found 
him ready to commit suicide. His unex pected visit and counsel, 
prevented the deed forever, and his friend became converted to 
divine grace.’ Now, the mystery of these two tales is unraveled 
by the doctrine of pre-sentiment, which is defined by our author 
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to be, ‘the dark foreboding of something taking place either in 
ourselves or around us. Its possibility must not be considered as 
a privilege of the mind, to dive into futurity or distance, but as a 
disease and weakness, by which it sinks from its state of clear 
waking into that of dreaming and drowsiness, or from its state of 
human life into that of animal existence. For animals, whose life 
is more or less plunged into the general life of nature, and pene- 
trated by it, and whose feeling is that of sympathy with the elements 
in which they live, have a high degree of pre-sentiment.— When 
the inhabitants around Vesuvius feel secure, the nightingale proph- 
ecies a near eruption, and flutters about, sending forth heart-rend- 
ing notes.” Now this is philosophy with a vengeance to it. A 
man is enabled to get some foreboding of future events, or events 
happening at a distance, ‘‘ by sinking from a state of clear waking 
into that of dreaming and drowsiness, or from his state of human 
life into that of animal existence;’’ and the rationale of all this, is 
that animals have great sympathy with the elements of nature, and 
can thereby ascertain the coming of some natural phenomenon, as 
for instance the eruption of Vesuvius. So then the minister got 
into a state of dreaming and drowsiness, (but the statement does 
not say so; and therefore, the facts do not come up to the hypoth- 
esis,) and sunk from his state of human life into that of animal 
existence; or in other words, got very near to being a nightingale, 
and thus ascertained by sympathy with the natural elements that 
the rock was about to fall from the mountain on the spot where he 
was standing. On page 121, our author says, ‘‘Ona similar ground 
we must explain pre-sentiment concernin: friends; they rest on 
deep sympathy with them, or a kind ef polar relation.’’ So then, 
the Rev'd Mr. Dodd was possessed of the notion that something 
was about to befal his friend, on account of a kind of polar relation 
to him. Now, is it not extraordinary, that the human mind can 
be so perverted by false methods of philosophising, as actually to 
practice upon itself such self-delusion, as is evinced by any one 
supposing, that he was really writing sense, and show what he 
meant, when he talked of sinking from human life into that of an- 
imal existence, and of a man’s having a kind of polar relation to 
his frienc. But as extraordinary as these notions may appear, we 
will now introduce to our readers, doctrines so extravagant, as to 
give even to these an air of reasonableness. 

Our author, amongst other important topics, which he has thought 
worthy of philosophical disquisition, has, under the division of An- 
thropology which we have been considering, discussed the subject 
of Somnambulism. On page 133, he says, ‘‘Somnabulists, as has 
been seen, speak, act, and walk, while the four senses of the head 
are asleep.”’ This our author accounts for, upon the following 
theory: ‘‘Here we must remember what has been said on the nature 
of sleep and dreaming in general, that the life of the soul is merged 
into that of the body, and rests principally in the glanglion nervous 
system. This now is so much excited in its activity, that to some 
degree it may be substituted for the upper senses. The sense of 
feeling as spread over the whole skin, is the source of the four 

senses of the head, as may be easily seén from comparative anatomy. 
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With the crab, for instance, the ear is nothing else than a skin 
softer than the rest, below which lies a bag filled with moisture and 
nerves. The eye of flies consists only of a thin skin, to which 
runs a filament of a nerve.—Fiies have undoubtedly a good scent, 
and yet they have no nose. Some have, therefore, thought that 
they smell with their wind-pipes, others, with a soft place behind 
their lips, and others, with their feelers. ‘These remarks fully estab- 
lish the truth, that our common way of perceiving things, is not the 
only one; and therefore, what is not analogous to it, deserves not 
to be rejected for that reason merely. In Somnabulism, feeling as 
Spread over the whole body, is heightened and changed into a 
capacity of perceiving. The mere feeling of any thing within or 
without becomes a sensation or perception; hence Somnabulists 
see their own viscera, and especially those which are much excited 
during the state of somnambulism.” It is really humiliating that 
the human mind should he so easily deluded as to render a serious 
refutation of such doctrines as these necessary. But as we have 
seen some of our public critical journals notice the work under 
consideration, in a favourable manner, without saymg any thing 
about these doctrines, we feel constrained to expose their futility. 
These doctrines are wholly at war with the best established princi- 
ples of physiology. The discoveries of Sir Charles Bell, have 
established the doctrine that sensibility and motion are distinct 
faculties, and are the peculiar endowments of different nerves. If 
the nerve of motion in the lips be cut, and lose its function, the 
animal cannot gather its food with them; and if the nerve of sen- 
sation be injured, the animal presses its lips to the food, but wants 
the sensibility by which the motions of the lips should he directed ; 
and the mouth loses its functions. The tongue is endowed with 
both the faculties of taste, touch and motion, and all these are 
seated, each in its peculiar nerve, or nerves; and either may be 
destroyed by injuring its proper nerve, without impairing the others. 
There must always be a nerve endowed with the susceptibility of 
the sense of sound, or taste, or touch, or smell, or sight, in order 
to give the animal the corresponding faculty. These physiological 
doctrines of the English school are put beyond controversy by the 
many and various experiments by which they have been attested. 

The doctrine of Anthropology, based upon these physiological 
principles, is that certain ideas originate in the mind through the 
operation of corresponding nerves; and that one organ of sense 
can never become a substitute for another, so as to convey to the 
mind the same idea. Every impression made upon the nerve of 
vision will excite in the mind, the idea of vision, and not of smell- 
ing, or hearing, or tasting, or any other idea but that to which it is 
appropriated. Destroy the optic nerve, and the other senses can 
never supply its place: the sun, moon, and stars can never be seen 
again. If the optic nerve were placed in the ear, it would not con- 
vey to the brain the impression of sound; nor, if the nerve of 
hearing were placed in the bottom of the eye, would it convey to 
the brain the impression of light. 

Such is the law of the senses in their healthy condition. Can 


disease or an undue excitement change these laws, or cause the 
45 
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senses to operate without subordination to them? Surely not? 
Universal experience, and universal analogy are against it. In all 
their diseases, the senses are subordinated to the law, that every 
nerve is appropriated to its peculiar functions; and hence, ‘‘ the 
false sensations, says Sir Charles Bell, which accompany the mor- 
bid irritation of them from external causes, when there is in reality 
nothing presented externally; such as flashes of light, ringing of 
the ears, and bitter tastes or offensive smells. These sensations 

are caused through the excitement of the respective nerves of sense 

by derangement of some internal organ, and most frequently of 
the stomach.”—Bell on the hand, p. 184. Now, these are very 

familiar phenomena of disease in the senses. Did any one ever 
hear a patient complain of fire flashing from his nose or ears, or of 
a ringing in his eyes, or of a bad smell in his ears, or of a bitter 

taste in his eyes? We rather suppose not. 

If these views be correct, (and who can doubt them ?) what be- 
comes of our author’s doctrine, that ‘ feeling, as spread over the 
whole body, is heightened and changed into a capacity of perceiv~- 
ing?’ Qur author has been led into this error by the doctrine 
which he lays down relative to the senses—" The sense of feeling 
as spread over the whole skin, is the source of the four senses of 
the head, as may be easily seen from comparative anatomy.” This 
doctrine, that all the senses are but a modification of the sense of 
touch, or of common sensibility, is thus refuted by Sir Charles Bell, 
in his treatise of the mechanism of the hand—‘' I have used the 
term common sensibility in conformity with the language of authors, 
and with customary parlance; but the expressions, the ‘‘ common 
nerves,” and the “common sensibility” in a philosophical inquiry 
are inadmissible. Indeed these terms have been the cause of much 
of the obscurity which has hung over the subject of the nervous 
system, and of our blindness to the benevolent adaptation of the 
endowments of that system to the condition of animal existence. 
Thus, it has been supposed that some nerves are more coarsely 
provided for sensation, and that others are of a finer quality, adapt- 
ed to more delicate impressions. It is assumed that the nerve of 
the eye is finer than the nerve of the finger—without considering 
that the retina is insensible to that quality of matter of which we 
readily acquire the knowledge through touch. Nerves, are indeed, 
appropriated to peculiar senses, and to the bestowing of distinct 
functions, but delicacy of texture has nothing to do with this. The 
nerve of touch in the skin is insensible to light or to sound, not 
because it has a coarser or more common texture: The beauty and 
perfection of the system is, that the nerve is made susceptible to its 
peculiar impression only. The nerve of the skin is alone capable 
of giving the sense of contact, as the nerve of vision is confined 
to itsown office. If this appropriation resulted merely from a more 
delicate texture; if the retina were sensible to the matter of light, 
only from possessing a finer sensibility than the nerve of touch, it 
would be a source of torment; whereas it is most benificently 
provided that it shall not be sensible to pain, nor be capable of 
conveying any impressions to the mind but those which operate 
according to its proper functions, producing light and colour. The 
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pain which we experience in the eye, and the irritation from dust, 
are Owing te a distinct nerve from that of vision, and are consequent 
on the susceptibility of the surface to a different kind of impression.” 

_ We feel pretty weil assured, that by this time, the reader is con- 
vinced, that true philosophy teaches what his common sense had 
before told him, that flies do not ‘smell with their wind-pipes,” 
and that the somnabulist cannot ‘‘see his own viscera.” Charles 
the Second, of England, once propounded to the Royal Society, 
the question, why it was, that if a fish were put into a tumbler full 
of water, the water could not run over, and the tumbler would not 
be increased in weight. None of the wiseacres, after the most 
assiduous study, could solve the difficulty, and so reported te the 
king. The waggish Charles then, to the great mortification of the 
learned book-worms, told them, they should have inquired whether 
the fact was, as stated to them, before they attempted a solution. 
So the Bacenean philosophy tells the writer on Anthropology to 
ascertain the truth of his philosophical facts, before he attempts to 
account for the supposition that a somnabulist can see his own 
viscera. Prove your facts, is the great doctrine of .ue Baconean 
philosophy. It was this precept which drove philosophy from the 
cloister, where it sat clothed in its monkish garb reading musty 
books, by candle-light in the day-time, and led her forth over the 
earth to see nature as it is, and among the daily avocations of men, 
in order that she might see the realities of life. 

We will now exhibit to our readers, samples of what our author 
has said upon Psychology, the main subject of his work. Among 
other topics discussed under this division of his work, our author 
treats of ‘‘ the mutual relation of body and soul;’’ and in order to 
exhibit the matter clearly, he first discourses of the nature of the 
body. On page 171, he says, ‘‘ We seem to have gained, then, this 
one idea, that the external frame is not the body, and that it is net 
to be opposed to the soul, but that the life and power which con- 
nect the elements is the body.’’ The reasons which lead our 
author to this singular conclusion, is that the external frame is con- 
tinually changing: “If, then,” says he, {p. 170,) ‘‘the particles of 
the external frame are incessantly changing, they cannot be the 
body itself, since new settlements are every moment received, and 
old ones excluded, and ail of them are but dust. The trae and 
genuine body must be that which retains and preserves its organical 
identity in all these changes, which remains the same in the never- 
ceasing stream of matter. But what is this original identity? The 
life or power which connects the gases, earths, metals and salt (of 
which the body is composed) into one whole, which penetrating 
them, keeps them together, or dismisses some and attracts others. 
No sooner does this penetrating power retire, than the body be- 
comes a corpse, and the elements fall asunder; this power is the 
true body—it is invisible, but connecting the elements according te 
an eternal and divine law, it becomes manifest by its productions.” 
To those who have been accustomed to the commen sense meth- 
ods and the sober realities of the Baconean philosophy, such phi- 
losophy as this, seems the veriest trifling imaginable. What further 
insight into the nature of the subject, do we gain by such argu- 
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mentation? Do we not, when we accustom ourselves to such 
methods of investigation, deceive ourselves mto the belief that we 
really know more about the nature of the body, when we, by ® 
mere string of words, a mere substitution of one form of expression 
for another, instead of stepping from one point of real knowledge 
fo another, arrive at the conclusion, ‘‘ that the external frame is not 
the body—but that the life and power which connects the elements, 
is the body?” Our author starts from this conclusion, and pushes 
his investigation into the nature of this power which he has deter- 
mined is the body; and: concludes that it is life. ‘* That which 
(page 171,) is permanent in these changes, and combines the ele~- 
ments in this manner, is life. The idea of life is, therefore, to be 
next considered.” Our author then proceeds to investigate the 
nature of life; and concludes, that ‘life being formed, does not 
proceed from matter; but-is a thought of God aceompanied by the 
divine will, to be realised in nature, and to appear externally by an 
organized body.” From this last proposition, he deduces the con- 
clusion, that ‘the animal with its members and senses, 18 a divine 
thought exhibited in an external form.” Does any human being 
know more about the question discussed, viz., ‘‘ What do we under- 
stand by body,” than he did before he read this? What then is 
such a method of investigation worth? The end of all rationa? 
energies, is knowledge: but this leaves us where it found us, with 
our heads rendered giddy by a continual rownd of words. 

Our author having settled to his own satisfaction, what the body 
is, turns to the consideration of the soul, and applies to it, the fore- 
going proposition, that the animal is a divine thought exhibited in 
an eternal form. In applying this to man, (page 172), to the union 
of soul and body, we may say, the soul of man is likewise a divine 
thought, a creation of God, filled with power to live an existence 
of its own. But it is soud, for it comprehends itself and al} that is; 
and not only does it eomprehend itself, but it is also able to pro- 
duce new thoughts in accordance with its laws of thinking. Again, 
it developes itself like all other life in nature; and developes itself 
in a two fold direction ; outwardly and inwardly. There can be 
nothing merely internal, but it must be so only in referenee to itself 
as external. ‘he flesh of the apple is internal only in reference to 
its skin, which is external. The internal or thinking hife of the 
soul has its external, and this the sensitive life of the body, by which 
the soul is connected with the world. The life of the soul and 
the body is therefore one in its origin; a two-fold expression of the 
same energy.’ What sort of insight does all this give us into the 
nature of the union of soul and body? Does the mind ascertain 
any substanttal faet? 

As most of the apparent reality of the German philosophy con- 
sists in its peculiar forms of expression, we will sum up this last 
argument in Our own language ; so that the reader who is not familian 
with German modes of expression, may see what the argument 
appears, when stated in our common-sense phraseology. The first 
position, is that the external frame is not the bedy; the next is, 
that the life is the body ; the third is, that nothing can be external, 
without being internal. From this last proposition, it is argued, 
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that the soul must have its external; and that “ the sensitive life 
of the body” is that external: and, as it had been before proved, 
that the life is the body, and it is now proved, that the life is the 
external of the soul, therefore, it is proved, that soul and body are 
one—‘ a two-fold expression of the same energy ;’’ and the union 
of soul and body is no longer a mystery, but a plain philosophical 
truth. We imagine that the reader is pretty well convinced by this 
time, that the German philosophy has no line jong enough to sound 
the bottom of this mystery: and that he knows no more about the 
union of the soul and body than he did before the light of the 
German philosophy was shed upon his mind. 

Our author next gives an exposition of personality. ‘Personality 
(p. 175) is likewise a centre and union of the manifold, but one that 
is awake in itself, and having once found, cannot again lose itself, 
but will enjoy itself forever.” And on page 177-8, ‘ The person 
is not only the centre of man, whose radii and periphery areall the 
activities of body and soul, and by which all of them are pronounced, 
that is, through which they sound personant, but it is also, 

Ist. The centre of nature, the echo of the universe. What 
nature contains scattered and in fragments, is united in the person 
of man. Every isolated feeling—every solitary sound in nature is 
to pass through man’s personality and to centre in it. His per- 
sonality is the great, beautiful, and complete dell, that announces 
every thing, while nature contains only parts of it, the sound of 
which are dark and dull.” 

We will interrupt the amazement, which these quotations must 
produce in the minds of our readers, who are not familiar with 
German philosophy, and ask, if all this does not sound a good 
deal like counsellor Philips’s speeches. 

We will now turn to the 256 page, where our author treats of 
‘‘ pure thinking,’ and select a proposition to cap the climax to 
which we are hastening: ‘‘ The law of gravity which attracts all 
particles to a common centre, and the law according to which in 
times of danger, all citizens incline to one great individual, as for 
instance, Washington, is the same.” 

Can such notions as we have exhibited to our readers be dignified 
with the name of philosophy? If it were not for the high respect 
which we entertain for the memory of so cultivated a scholar and 
so urbane a Christian gentleman as was Dr. Rauch, our candour, as 
reviewers, would constrain us to pronounce them sheer nonsense. 
It is fearful how the German mind is enslaved by the methods of 
the transcendental philosophy. Though Dr. Rauch came to our 
country, a young man, and had, therefore, been, at an early period 
of his life, conversant with the strong common-sense of the English 
philosophy, and with its practical methods, and was a man of fine 
natural endow ments, and of a high order of scholarship, still so 
biased was his mind by his German education, that in this his 
‘attempt to unite German and American mental philosophy,” he 
has put forth some as wild vagaries as the transcendentalism of 
Germany can furnish. We felt, that the study of the work, was 
calculated to beguile the young men of our country, from the prac- 


tical paths of our philosophy, and were therefore impelled to put 
forth this warning. 
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[Continued from page 299. ] 


MOLINISM. 
No. VIII. 
XV. Some Notices of Port Royal. 


Port Royat was the name of an Abbey of the order of Citeaux, 
which was situated about six leagues from Paris. Its history is 
closely connected with these disputes in the Roman Catholic church. 
This abbey was given, in the year 1602, by the king, at the solicita- 
tion of her maternal grand-father, then advocate general to Marié 
Angelique de Sainte Madelaine Arnauld, who was only eleven years 
old at the time she was thus made Abbyss ; and her own mother, 
having become a widow, became also an inmate of the convent, 
and, it it is said, lived with the docility of a child under the guid- 
ance of her own daughter, who was in truth, a child. The mother 
Abbess (child as she was, however,) conceived, in 1608, the design 
of reforming the Abbey, which was only a few months after the 
conclusion of the Congregations de auziliis. Francis de Sales, was 
well acquainted with her, and esteemed her greatly. The mother, 
Angelique, extended her efforts of reform to several Abbeys of her 
order. In 1629, she relinquished her charge, and by order of the 
king, the house of Port Royal returned to the usage, (which it 
seems had previously obtained) of electing the Abbess every three 
years. These efforts of the Abbess made her acquainted with the 
famous Abbé de St. Cyran, who figures considerably in the history 
of Port Royal. His name was Jean du Verger de Hauranne. He 
was a native of Bayonne, and he studied theology in the Faculty 
of Louvain with the celebrated Jansenius. On the occasion of an 
accession of thirty nuns to Port Royal, it was found necessary, on 
account of the badness of the air and the scantiness of their accom- 
modation, to remove them to Paris, where they established what 
was called the Port Royal of Paris. But this new establishment 
did not continue very long, and the nuns, after a temporary absence, 
returned to Port Royal des Champs. By means of the Abbé St. 
Cyran Anthony le Maistre, a lawyer and counsellor of state, renounc- 
ed his profession, and retired to a small establishment near Port 
Royal de Paris. Sericour, a brother of le Maistre, who was in the 
army, soon after joined him in his retreat. De Sacy, who was their 
youngest brother, also retired to the same place, as did several other 
persons through the influence of the Abbé de St. Cyran. In May, 
1638, S. Cyran was imprisoned, as it is said, by order of Cardinal 
Richelieu. Notwithstanding this, the number of solttaries increas- 
ed, and they were obliged to retire from Paris to Port Royal des 
Champs. This occurred during the time that this latter Abbey was 
unoccupied by the nuns as before mentioned. These persons 
pursued at that place the life of anchorets, in regard to dress, diet, 
and fastings. S. Cyran, though in prison, was their spiritual guide. 
These solitaries, repaired the establishment by their own labour, 
but on the return of the nuns from Paris, they retired to the farm 
or place des Granges which was quite near. During the imprison_ 
ment of S. Cyran, the famous Anthony Arnauld, the younges, 
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brother of the mother Angelique, joined the solitaries. Thus a 
body of men was formed which, on account of its connexion with 
the monastery, took the name of Port Royal, but with the Jesuits 
they passed under the name of Jansenisis. 

The attack which was made upon a work of Jansenius, which 
will be mentioned hereafter, gave occasion to Arnauld to defend 
the doctrine of Augustine and Thomas, on the subject of grace— 
which was what the Dominicans undertook to do in the Congrega- 
tions de auziliis. Jansenius, who was taught theology at Louvain, 
composed his book on the same subject with the aid, it is said, of 
S.Cyran. It is worthy of remark, that when the controversy waxed 
warm between the Jesuits and the men of Port Royal, and the latter 
were objects of calumny and violence, the Dominicans who had 
shown so much zeal in the same controversy previously to, and 
during the Congregations de auziliis, now seemed chiefly anxious 
to separate themselves and their interests as a sect, from the perse- 
cuted Jansenists. This was another and not an insignificant token 
of the declension of that large society from truth and piety.—Yet 
the difficulty of the contest was greatly enhanced. The Jesuits 
had multiplied in numbers and influence.—They had had the ben- 
efit of time and controversy, to consolidate their system, and guard 
it by new inventions, at its more valuable points ; and their system 
being, as it was, an assemblage of almost all the false opinions and 
dangerous practices which had from time to time, and at different 
times prevailed in the church, commended itself to the inclinations 
of the multitude. The Port Royalists were unable to stem the tor- 
rent. At the beginning of their society, they were scarcely known 
at Psris. Few, if any of them, attained to high places in the 
church. Few of the prelates formed any connections with them, 
and still fewer espoused their side of the questions in dispute. As 
they advanced in their controversies they were thwarted by many 
of the dignitaries of church and state. The Port Royalists were 
sensible how far short they fell of success and consoled themselves 
by saying ‘‘ that the design of God was not to renew his church at 
that time.’’ Yet their learned labours were considerable and em- 
braced a variety of subjects. ‘They managed their controversy with 
the Jesuits with more boldness and honesty than the Dominicans 
had done, and avoided the use of expressions which might be 
perverted to the advantage of Molinism. 

It was their aim to employ, as far as they could, the expressions 
of the fathers; and when they were obliged to make use of scolas- 
tic expressions, they were cautious to guard them by explanations 
against perversion or abuse. They had a higher sense of the im- 
portance of the doctrines of grace, than the Dominicans appear to 
have had, and they saw more clearly the influence of their doctrines 
upon Christian morals. And although the popes, as we have seen, 
at first tolerated and afterwards favoured the errors of Molina, and 
forbade discussions of the doctrines of grace and predestination 
during the suspension of the Papal decree prepared at the conclu- 
sion of the Congregations de auziliis. Yet this did not deter them 
from maintaining these doctrines (according to their views of them), 


onenly and boldly—a fact which no doubt tended greatly to their 
disadvantage at the Court of Rome. 
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S. Cyran who, as we have seen, was the spiritual guide of this 
society at its formation, lived to see the commencement of their 
controversies with the Jesuits; in fact it was he who engaged 
Arnold to come out in defence of the doctrines of grace. He died 
on the 1th of Oct., 1643, about eight months after his liberation 
from prison. 

The reader must not suppose from these observations, that the 
Society of Port Royal held the truth in Gospel purity. They were 
the subject of some deplorable errors; yet comparatively with the 
Jesuits, or even the Dominicans, they were pure in doctrine and 
morals. The character of Blaise Pascal, for talents, learning and 
piety are too well known not to be highly respected—yet he was a 
decided Romanist, and his religious opinions were adulterated by 
some of the gross errors peculiar to that church. But so far, how- 
ever, did he differ from the Jesuits, that they disown him as a Cath- 
olic. ‘ Pascal,” said the Rev. John Hughes, ‘ was a Jansenist, and 
as such was not a Romanist, nor evena Catholic. This mistake is 
common among Protestants ; even those who ought to be acquaint- 
ed with the difference.’’ The reader is by this time prepared to 
see in what sense this observation of Mr. Hughes is true. Pascal 
belonged to a body of men who did not allow themselves to be 
swept away, (or we should rather say, who were prevented by Di- 
vine grace from being swept away,) by that strong and wide spread- 
ing tide of corruption which began to act upon the Catholic church 
at the Reformation, and the influence of which begins to be clear- 
ly discernible at the origin of the Society of Jesuits; and the pro- 
gress and effects of which are indicated by the growth and influ- 
ence of that Society. This influence extended so far as to affect 
and vitiate by new errors that church generally. The whole Ro- 
man Catholic body was turned out of its former course. There 
were indeed some exceptions, and Pascal and the Society of Pert 
Royal were among them. These men ought to have become Pro- 
testants, but by refusing to be so, and also by refusing to follow the 
lead of the Jesuits, they soon came to stand alone. ‘They adhered, 
however, to the Roman Catholic church, and were treated by the 
popes as subjects of their discipline, while between them and the 
Jesuits there was as little unity of doctrine on the fundamental 
truths of religion as there was between Augustin and Pelagius. 


XVI. Jansenius and the character of his book—and Controversies of 
which it was the occasion. 


Cornelius Jansenius was a doctor of Louvain, and afterwards 
bishop of Ypre. He was born in Holland in the village of Acquoi, 
near Leerdam and Rotterdam, in 1585. His father’s name was 
John Otto. Holland was at that time a Protestant country; but 
John Otto and his family, were Roman Catholics. Young Otto, 
studied at Louvain, where he took the name, Jansenius, that is Son 
of John. At Louvain, Jansenius imbibed the sentiments of St. Au- 
gustine upon the doctrines of Grace. His first teacher in theology 
was James Jansenius, and it was there he became acquainted with 
the Abbé of S. Cyran. He afterwards went to France on account 
of his health, and then he formed an intimate friendship with the 
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Abbé of 8S. Cyran. ‘They studied together at Bayonne, during six 
years, and their attention was devoted to the Scriptures, the fathers, 
and particularly the writings of St. Augustine. Jansenius returned 
to Louvain, where he was professor of theology. He was made 
bishop of Ypre, in 1636, and died of the plague, May 6, 1638. 
He composed several works, but his Augustinus, upon which he 
expended much labour, was finished only a short time before his 
death. It was printed after his death. This was the book that 


caused so much agitation in the Roman Catholic church. 


Jansenius was induced (it is said) to undertake the composition 
of this work by observing the controversies between the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholics. The Jesuits took the lead in the cause 
of the Papacy, and they were accused by the Protestants of aban- 
doning the doctrine of St. Paul, and even that of Augustine, and 
of teaching that of Pelagius. Jansenius saw the force of this ac- 
cusation—he perceived, also, the embarrassments in which most of 
the Thomists were imvolved by the admixture of Molinism with 
their system. Hetherefore undertook the composition of the work 
just mentioned, and professed to make St. Augustine his guide, 
His book is said to be little else than a tissue of texts taken from 
the writings of that father, and systematized so as to show the co- 
herence and bearings of that father’s principles. It is said that 
Jansenius had read the entire works of Augustine, ten times, and 
his writings against the Pelagians, thirty times. He undertook to 
prove that the ideas of the Molinists, upon the subject of grace, 
were directly opposed to those of Augustine—and at bottom were 
nothing else but Pelagianism. He attempted to show, also, that 
to a certain extent, the Thomists obscured the doctrines of grace 
by their manner of treating of them—that they lessened the import- 
ance of these doctrines, and withal did not follow, as they ought, 
the principles of the fathers, although he said that his views accord- 
ed, in all essential points, with the Thomists. Jansenius had the 
aid of the Abbé of S. Cyran, in the composition of this work. 

The difference between Jansenius and the Thomists, has been 
thus stated: ‘‘’ The Thomists explained the manner in which God 
works good in men, ina dry scholastic way. ‘They insisted only 
on the consent of the will which God produces ; but they paid little 
or no attention to the inclinations of the heart; which are the 
ground of consent. They did not insist upon the manner in which 
the consent of man is wrought, namely, in overcoming his corrupt 
inclinations, by a celestial pleasure, which is nothing else than a 
love of righteousness: Jansenius makes great use of this last idea, 
and in that, he follows Augustine. The Thomists, by omitting to 
do so, denuded the subject of its proper interest, and rendered their 
doctrine unintelligible.” It is said, also, that after the disputes 
occasioned by this book of Jansenius, several celebrated Thomists 
(such as Serry Contenson Massoulie) adopted the method of Jan- 
senius in explaining these doctrines—Jausenius differed from the 
Thomists in another point relative to the state of angels and of 
man in the state of innocence. He held that in that state it was 
the will of the creature which decided its condition, that is to say, 
he held that man in the state of innocence was in the same condi- 
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tion which the Molinists say that fallen man now is: in other words, 
the fall of man is the cause or origin of the need that man now has 
of grace, not only to give him the power to do good, but to deter- 
mine his will to do good. He professed to find authority for this 
opinion in Augustine. ‘The Thomists, on the contrary, held that 
the creature, in consequence of its quality or condition as creature, 
or of its being a creature, must of necessity, always have depended 
entirely on the Creator, and that too, in the state of innocence. 
Adam, they said, could not do any good which God did not effica- 
ciously create in him, by determining his will todo it. Those who 
adopted this sentiment of Jansenius, were called Augustinians. 

The point was purely speculative, since the condition of inno- 
cence ceased at the fall. But the Jesuits endeavoured to magnify 
the difference between the Thomists and Jansenius, in order to 
diminish the weight of these two opponents and some of the Thom- 
ists affected to consider the difference as important, in order to 
escape the persecutions which fell upon the defenders of Jansenius. 
The Society of Port Royal adopted this sentiment of Jansenius— 
subsequent discussions of that question had the effect of bringing 
back the major part of the Jansenist theologians to the sentiment 
of the Thomists.*—-(See Hexaples, part 8th, Grace d’ Adam, column 
4th, Premotien Physique, section 4th. The doctrine of the Pres- 
byterian church, on this subject, is contained in the Westminster 
Confession, chap. 9.) 

Jansenius committed the publication of his book to Fromond and 
Calenus, and from the moment they set about the execution of the 
trust, the Jesuits took measures to prevent it. They set the Court 
of Rome in motion, and the prohibition to write upon the doctrines 
of grace was renewed. 

Yet the book was published, first at Louvain, then at Paris, with 
high testimonials to its excellence—enough, in bulk, to form a vol- 
ume. The Jesuits attacked it, by many writings, which the doctors 
of Louvain undertook to refute. On the Ist of August, 1641, the 
Inquisition at Rome, by a decree, forbade the reading of the 
Augustinus of Jansenius, and the books written in support of and 
against it. The University of Louvain were disinelined to obey 
this decree, and applied to the civil magistrates to suspend the ex- 
ecution of it, till the book should be judicially examined. Pope 
Urban VIII., was irritated at this resistance, and published a bull 
on the 6th of March, 1642, in which he not only renewed the 
constitutions of Pius V., Gregory XIII., the decrees of Paul V., 


*<«« The theology of Augustine was the best that was found in the monasteries 
during the middle ages. It was a light compared with that of the Aristotelian 
scholastics, but compared with that of Paul, it was but as the twilight to noon-day. 
It was not until the Reformation, that justification by faith was clearly preached as 
it had been before the church was corrupted. A believer of the school of Augus- 
tine who does not distinguish between the grace which justifies the sinner and the 
grace that sanctifies him, cannot rejoice always. He may bea real Christian, but 
he is shut up under the law—he is still under tutors, thoughhe be an heir. He is 
a child in the faith but under the slavery of the rudiments of the world; Gal. iv. 
1, 2,53. It was impossible for the Jansenists to learn this new song of Protestant- 
ism which in its doctrines, takes its date long before the time of Augustine. Jan- 
senism, therefore, languished from the first, and has became al! but extinct.’’ 
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and others which forbade the discussion of the doctrines of grace, 
but he undertook to declare that the book of Jansenius contained 
and maintained several propositions which had been already con- 
demned. The University of Louvain, in concert with the Arch- 
bishop of Malines and the Bishop of Gand, sent agents or deputies 
to Rome: but (to cut short a long story, the details of which would 
not be interesting) though they obtained an audience, they were 
unable to obtain any explanation of the bull in favour of the doc- 
trine of Jansenius. This conduct of the Court of Rome was of a 
piece with its previous policy ; Jansenius’s book was condemned 
in general terms without an examination. The Jesuits knew how 
to turn to their own account, the inclination of that Court to hold 
whatever they had done as anirrefragable law. Yet there was great 
difficulty in getting this bull published in the Netherlands, and when 
it was done, a qualification, saving the rights and customs of that 
country, was annexed, which greatly displeased the Court of Rome. 

At Paris, the Augustinus of Jansenius excited a commotion.— 
Cardinal Richelieu disliked Jansenius. He excited Habert to 
attack the book of Jansenius, which the latter did publicly in 1612. 
He found, according to his judgment, forty heresies in it. Those 
who thought that Jansenius had fairly exhibited the doctrines of 
St. Augustine—(and of these there were many, and among them 
the Society of Port Royal—) considered the charge of Habert 
calumnious. It has already been stated, that Jansenius undertook 
the composition of this work in concert with the Abbé of S. Cyran. 
The latter, though still in prison, where he had been more than 
four years, urged Arnauld to undertake the defence of Jansenius. 
He exhorted him not to be silent or to dissemble through fear of 
preventing his liberation. He advised him to act in concert with 
the Archbishop of Sens, who had great zeal on the subject. Six 
days after writing the letter containing these exhortations, he was 
discharged from prison. He died about seven or eight months 
afterwards. Arnauld published his first apology for Jansenius in 
1614. He charged Habert with imputing to Jansenius, opinions 
which he did not maintain, and with taking for errors the principles 
of Augustine himself. He also charged Habert with the errors of 
Pelagius. Habert replied, and in his reply diminished the forty 
heresies which he pretended to have found, to twelve. Arnauld 
rejoined, but Habert did not proceed any farther in the controversy. 
Afterwards these twelve heresies were still further reduced to five, 
which were made famous by the bull of Innocent X., of 1653. 
The Sorbonne, at first, took no part against the doctrine of Janse- 
nius, on the contrary, maintained it; but on the Ist of July, 1649, 
Cornet, the syndic of the faculty, who had belonged to the Society 
of Jesuits, presented to the faculty, five propositions upon which 
he asked their judgment, with a view, as he pretended, to guide 
him in examining the Theses of the Bachelors. He did not inform 
them where these propositions were taken from, and upon its being 
suggested that Jansenius was aimed at, the Syndic informed them, 
that Jansenius was not involved in the question. Cornet acted in 
concert with the Jesuits, and he had the address to get the exam- 
ination of these propositions referred to certain doctors, who had 
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adopted the sentimentsof Molina. They drew up a censure which 
however, they did not dare to publish. On the 20th of August, 
of the same year, sixty doctors appealed from this proceeding to 
Parliament, on the grounds that it was irregular to censure propo- 
sitions not taken from any author—which no body maintained— 
which were ambiguously expressed, and that too, without designat- 
ing the sense in which they were condemned ; because such a 
course would jeopard the truth. The affair was adjusted by remit- 
ting things to the condition in which they were, before the propo- 
sitions of Cornet ; and by removing from the registers of the faculty, 
whatever had been recorded in relation to those propositions.— 
Yet the censure of these doctors was afterwards published. _ 

As these propositions became quite famous, it may not be im- 
proper to copy them. They are expressed as foliows, in the Bull 
of Innocent X. 

(1.) Aliqua Dei precepta hominibus justis volentibus et conan- 
tibus secundum presentes, quas habent vires, sunt impossibilia, 
deest quoque illis gratia, qua possibilia fiant. (Some command- 
ments of God were impossible to righteous men, even when they 
desire and endeavour according to the strength they have, [to per- 
form them] and the grace by which they. become possible is want- 
ing to them.) 

(2.) Interiori gratie in statu nature lapse nunquam resistitur. 
(In the state of corrupted nature man never resists interior grace.) 

(3.) Ad merendum et demerendum in statu nature lapse non 
requiritur in homine libertas a necessitate, sed sufficit libertas a 
coactione. (To deserve well and to deserve ill in the state of cor- 
rupted nature, man does not need to have liberty which exempts 
him from the necessity to will or to act; but it is enough if he has 
a liberty which exempts him from constraint.) 

(4.) Semi-Pelagiani admittebant prevenientis gratia interioris 
necessitatem ad singulos actus, etiam ad initium fidei; et in hoc 
erant heretici, quod vellent, eam gratiam tatem esse, cul posset 
humana voluntas resistere vel obtemperare. (The Semi-Pelagians 
admitted the necessity of interior preventing grace for all good 
works, even for the commencement of faith; and they were here- 
tics in this, that they maintained that this grace must be such that 
the human will could resist or obey it. 

(5.) Semi-Pelagianum est, dicere, Christum pro omnibus omnino 
hominibus mortuum esse, aut sangninem fudisse. (It is Semi-Pe- 
lagian to say, that Christ died, or that he shed his blood for all men, 
without any exception.) 

There was a great dispute among the Romanists whether these 
propositions were contained in the book of Jansenius. It is said, 
that only the first of them is contained in words, and as to that the 
Jansenists maintained, ‘‘ that if it be considered in connexion with 
the context of the place where it occurs, it means nothing more 
than that they just need efficacious grace to keep the commandments 
of God—that this grace is not due to them, and that if it be not 
given, they have not that kind of power to fulfil the commandments 
by which they will fulfil them effectually, although we may say, and 
Ought to say, that they have a real power to accomplish them, and 
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that they are guilty, when they do not fulfil them.” This, it was 
said, was also the general doctrine of the Thomists. The Jansen- 
ists in general, however, admitted that these propositions taken in 
their obvious sense were contrary to the doctrine of the ancient 
church. One of the professors of the Sorbonne, who took part 
with the Jansenists, pronounced them heretical, Lutherian, fabri- 
cated at random, not to be found in Jansenius, nor in the writings of 
his defenders. Yet, as they said, these propositions might be under- 
stood in an orthodox sense, they (viz. the Jansenists) objected to a 
general, vague condemnation of them, because they said, that as 
soon as that should be done, the Jesuits would apply the condem- 
nation to the orthodox sense, instead of the more obvious and nat- 
ural sense which, it was said, was the heretical sense, and in this, 
it was said, the artifice of the Jesuits consisted ; the artifice, how- 
ever, (if it was one,) was defeated for a time, but the Jesuits did 
not for all that, lose sight of their object. 

The sense in which the Jansenists were willing to maintain these 
propositions, has been thus expressed by one of their defenders: 
viz., ‘‘ The just have need of efficacious grace, to keep the com- 
mandments, and that without it, they will not keep them—that 
efficacious grace has always the effect, for which it is given—that 
by it God infallibly produces good in men—that it is not the human 
will, which determines in the first instance the effect which grace 
shall have—that although the Lord Jesus Christ died for all men, 
yet all do not receive the fruit of his death. 

The heretical sense was said to consist in false consequences 
from the doctrines of grace, which tend to the destruction of liberty 
and also to the conclusion that man who sins, is not guilty, ‘‘ God 
produces (said the Jansenists,) all the good there is in man, and 
man left to himself will infallibly do evil. This is the first truth. 
Another truth is, that God in producing good in man, does it by 
causing man to act freely without taking from him the power to do 
evil—but that God through love of good which He inspires man with, 
so influences the man that he does not wish to make use of the power 
which he has to do evil—or as Augustine says, @ Deo factum est 
ut vellent quod et nolle potuissent. Also, (they say,) a man destitute 
of grace, will infallibly do evil, but he will do it freely; by the 
choice of his will, and even while preserving a power to do good, 
which is not less real, although it is very true, he will never make 
use of it without grace. ‘Thus man is guilty while he does evil.” 
The Jansenist author (whose views we are now expressing) admit- 
ted that it was very difficult to reconcile these truths, though he con- 
tended they did not destroy each other. The error, then, which 
the Jansenists admitted to be contained in the first three of these 
propositions, was, that they established the first of these truths at 
the expense of the second ; for (said they,) if he to whom God 
does not give efficacious grace, has no power to do good, it follows 
that the commandments of God would be impossible to him, even 
though he be a just person, (which is the first proposition). And 
if God causes a man to do good in such a way as to take from him 
the power of doing evil, it follows that the human will cannot re- 
sist interior grace, (which is the fourth proposition,) and in either 
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case, man will be delivered from constraint, but he will not be de- 
livered from necessity—that is to say, he willbe borne through the 
whole extent of his will to good or to evil; and grace and concu- 
piscence will be necessitating (which is the third proposition). 

The second proposition (they said) respected an error which 
consists in saying, that there are no graces which on the one hand 
excite the will to do good, and on the other, fail in producing the ac- 
complishment of good—in other words, that there are no such graces 
as Augustine called exciting, and which the new Thomists called 
sufficient ; from which it would follow that a man never resists 
(effectually) interior grace, and that interior grace has always the 
effect towards which it tends. Jansenius, indeed, rejected the no- 
tion of the Molinists, concerning sufficient grace, and he did not 
concur with the Thomists in applying that phrase to exciting grace, 
though he admitted the fact of such grace. 

It has already been said, that the Jansenists accused the Jesuits 
of artifice in getting up these propositions in this way, and that for 
a time the Jesuits failed of their object, which was under cover of 
these propositions, to get an approbation of their peculiar doctrines. 
Their intention specifically was to get a papal censure of what the 
Jansenists held for truth, under pretence of getting these proposi- 
tions condemned in general terms, on the specific ground of a 
sense which they would bear, but which the Jansenists rejected. 
They did not succeed at that time; but at length they accomplish- 
ed their object by procuring the papal bull, Unigenitus, which in 
pointed terms, condemns the doctrines maintained by the Janse- 
nists. But we have dwelt rather too long, perhaps, on this partic- 
ular subject ; it was, however, necessary to state with some minute- 
ness the questions in dispute between these two bodies of Roman 
Catholics. The Jansenists, it will be perceived, held doctrines 
approximating much more nearly to those of Evangelical Protest- 
ants, than did the Jesuits. Our object, however, is merely to pre- 
sent the state of the question between these contending parties, 
and not to justify in all points the doctrine of the Jansenists. From 
what has been said, then, it must be apparent that there could not 
be any real unity of faith between them.—But the Jansenists gave 
an undue importance to external unity with the see af Rome, and 
the succession and order of that church and this, kept the two 
parties from open schism. The result, however, was unfavourable 
to the Jansenists. The worldly policy of the popes, and the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, prevailed, and carried the body of that 
communion withthem. The Jansenists, after a resistance which 
was highly honourable to them—after suffering bitter persecutions, 
were forced, if not to yield their opinions, yet to give over opposi- 
tions. ‘They have long since ceased to be cared for, by their oppo- 
nents ;—but while they continued in considerable numbers, they 
contributed to relieve the darker shades of that rapidly apostatizing 
church ;—They were like a branch upon a withering tree, showing 
some signs of life while the surrounding branches were leafless 
and lifeless. 

[To be continued. ]} 
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(For the Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine.) 


SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
No. XI. 


'Tuat the Pope is ‘the man of sin” and “ the sca of perdition,”’ 
is, we think, abundantly and beyond controversy proved, and that 
too by arguments altogether irresistible, viz. their own unholy lives. 
When we see a man who claims to be styled ‘ his holiness,”’ rioting 
in drunkenness and debauchery until he literally becomes rotten, 
and dies a putrid and loathsome victim of sensuality !—When we 
see a man blasphemously assuming the name and character of the 
Prince of peace, gaining his bad eminence by assassination and 
preserving it by murder, and so boundlessly ambitious as to deluge 
the nations in blood, to gratify his lust of power!—When we see 
a man, calling himself ‘‘ God’s vicegerent,”’ living in incest, estab- 
lishing brothels in order to raise a revenue, and then squandering 
that revenue in promoting all manner of abomination, can we have 
any doubt that he is that personification of iniquity called by inspi- 
ration ‘‘ the man of sin” and ‘son of perdition?” 

In addition to the awful vices of their private character which 
exhibit the popes as monsters of iniquity, and identify them as ‘‘the 
sons of perdition,” we have their public administrations as tempo- 
ral magistrates to give corroboration to this awful fact. God repre- 
sents that unholy power denominated ‘‘the false prophet,” as of 
necessity and essence a persecuting power! And not only essen- 
tially a persecutor, but a persecutor of Jesus! ‘‘ Drunken with the 
blood of the saints.” 

Three things must meet in the character of him who is “ the 
man of sin and son of perdition.’”’—Ist. Drunkenness; that is, he 
must be full of iniquity; publicly and wantonly and outrageously 
guilty. Like an intoxicated man, at once deprived of shame and 
reason, who wallows and spews in the gutters, so this ‘“ beast and 
false prophet,’’ must be identified by the shameless enormities and 
public attrocities of his character, which we have abundantly shown 
in the private character of the popes of Rome. Literal drunken- 
ness and whoredom and murder and all manner of impiety is char- 
acteristic of these men. 

Qdly. They are drunken with blood, that is they are men of bound- 
‘less ambition—mad with the lust of power. And have we not 
shown that it is not unusual for the pope to ascend the throne by 
assassination, and to commit murder in order to escape assassina- 
tion by others who desire to occupy his place? Does not all history 
record the murderous and bloody wars in which these men have 
drenched the nations? Not satisfied with these, look at their sys- 
tematized cruelty by which bloodshed has been made a part of their 
system, so that as a church she is literally ‘‘ drunken with blood.” 

3dly. This blood must be, to a great extent, ‘‘the blood of the 
saints”—Drunken with the blood of the saints! And has not this 
been most abundantly verified? From the mount of history look 
down upon her in the vallies of Piedmont, and see her wallowing 
in the blood of God’s dear children! Look at her in France, rev- 
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elling in the blood of God’s saints until her intoxication became so 
great that this drunken mother of harlots actually sung a ‘‘te Deum” 
to the God of peace for her success in blood and rapine! Fol- 
low her through all the earth where God ever had a child holy 
enough to resist the seductions of her sensuality, and you will see 
the old harlot reeling under the intoxication of her bloody drunken- 
ness! Look at her drinking up the blood of martyrs dying for 
the truth, as she presided at the ‘‘auta de fes” in her Spanish 
dominions! And see her in the midnight silence and secrecy of 
the bastile, that miniature of hell upon earth, which she devised and 
erected, that whenshe desired it, she might swell her bloody pota- 
tions and spew and swell again, unseen of all but God! And in 
all these sickening scenes of groans and blood and death in which 
history represents the popish power as revelling, you will find that 
she had a method in her madness—a taste peculiar and unchange- 
able, from which she never deviated even in the moments of her 
deepest drunkenness, for the blood upon which she feasted, and 
the groans which made music to light up her drunken features and 
frolics were invariably the blood and groans ‘‘of the saints!’’ Mur- 
derers and drunkards and adulterers and thieves—Infidels and 
Atheists—Pagans and Mahommedans—In a word, all that were 
directly or indirectly in the pay and service of Satan, she took 
under her patronage, and made her boon companions while there 
was no room in her mercy for any who followed the Lamb! 

But some say she is now changed, and that she no longer reels 
under her bloody intoxication. This, were it true, would unchurch 
and destroy her. Is it not her boast and the very essence of her 
vitality, that she is unchangeable, and must ever be the same? 
That she is infallible, and consequently never did or can do what 
is notright? Yes, this great ecclesiastical vampire is unchange- 
able, and her food is still blood—the blood of saints! She is still 
infallible, and must continue to repeat her orgies of murder and 
rapine and uncleanness! ‘True, it may not at all times and in 
every place be her policy to persecute and be drunken with the 
blood of the saints, nor has she always and in every place the 
physical power so to do, but have we not even now manifest tokens 
that the desire lives—that the voracious vampire is still instinct with 
all its former lusts and propensities? Look at the recent persecu- 
tions in Europe—at the successful effort to force brandy and popery 
upon the inhabitants of one of the south-sea islands!—See the popish 
effort which was made but a few weeks ago, to break up Protest- 
ant meetings on the Sabbath day, even in this country, and that too 
in the peaceful Protestant city of Philadelphia! And has it come 
to this, that Americans—Pennsylvanians—Philadelphians, must 
ask the poor old bloated and incestuous king of Rome for permis- 
sion to occupy their own churches and hear the truth as it is in 
Jesus, or in failing so to do, to be stoned and massacred! Truly 
the time of trouble is at hand—surely this Roman vampire begins 
to thirst for the blood of American freemen; and in so doing is 
evidently rousing, once more, her boundless ambition for the cun- 
quest of the world. And asa proof, she has dared, in the face of 
heaven and earth to revive the bloody order of Jesuits, and is slip- 
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ping them to this Jand,—and she has once more erected the Bastile 
for the Jesuits’ use, as the butcher erects his shambles, and soon 
we may expect to see the flow of blood! Soon! We have seen 
it already! Look at the scenes of 


POPISH PERSECUTION AT DAMASCUS. 


Padre Thomaso, a popish priest, in a quarrel with a Mahom- 
edan muleteer, cursed the mussulman’s faith, which so irritated him, 
that he swore that the papist should not die but by his hands. In 
a short time the priest disappeared and the suspicion of his mur- 
der was laid upon the Jews. The chief agent in this was M. de 
Cochelet, the French Consul, aided by the resident papists. With- 
out waiting even to ascertain whether the priest was dead or alive, 
they made his disappearance an excuse for persecution, that their 
native thirst for blood might be gratified, and without even exam- 
ining the infidel muleteer who had sworn to destroy him, true to 
the instincts of their nature, they seize upon those who approxi- 
mate nearest to the character of God’s people, the unprotected de- 
scendants of Abraham, as the best material upon which to glut 
their popish vengeance. In pursuance of this purpose, several of 
the more distinguished Jews were apprehended, and by the orders 
and in the presence of the French Consul, had a confession wrest- 
ed from their mouths by the following means ;—lst, Flogging.— 
2, Soaking them in large tanks of cold water, in their clothes.— 
3, The head machine, by which the eyes were pressed out of their 
sockets.—4, (This one is too horrible and indelicaie to disclose.) 
5. Dragged about in a large court by the ears, untill the blood gushed 
out.—6, Having thorns driven . between their nails and the flesh 
of their fingers and toes.—7. Having candles held under their 
noses, so that the flame arises up into their nostrils. This last 
brutality of the persecuting church of Rome was one night carried 
so far by the pope’s officer, that the Mahomedan Pasha, whose 
duty it was to be present, could no longer endure the sight—and 
went away leaving the miserable victims to the tender mercies of 
the French Consul. 

From the account of this recent popish persecution, by David 
Salomons, Esq., we extract the following paragraph :—‘ Sunday, 
March Ist.—The two brothers, David and Fetskhach Arari, were 
again brought up for further trial, when they again deny their last 
day’s confession of guilt, which, they say, was extorted from them 
by torture, and made in the hope of a speedy execution, instead of 
an excruciating and lingering death. The remaining five were now 
also brought up; and now let humanity shudder and turn her eyes 
from the refined bloodshed that was now executed—a bloodshed, 
however, not by quickly dispatching, but by demoniacly extracting 
the life of innocent men by torments not inflicted on the most 
guilty—and more than a brute could bear. Yetskhack and David 
Arari are again reduced to make their former confessions. Mussa 
Abulafia, is now tortured to give up the blood: he then said I have 
secreted it in my own house. The French Consul, always alive 
to cruelty, then accompanied him to his house, followed, as usual, 
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by large crowds, and Mussa Abulafia, having now undertaken to 
give up what he never possessed, unlocked a cupboard and feign- 
ed to examine it. He then asked his wife, who was in despair all 
this while to see her husband so lacerated, and apparently quite 
beside herself, ‘What have you done with the blood?’ The poor 
woman as in a fit of frenzy, exclaimed, ‘ What blood had you? 
He answered, ‘Il have blood—only give me a knife, and you can 
take my life’s blood, and then say—this is it.’ It is stated that 
when the French Consul heard this, he, like a madman, attacked 
both Abulafiaand his wife. He then laid a rope around his neck, 
threatening to strangle him; and in the attempt to pull the rope, 
he laid his poor victim prostrate at his feet ; and not satisfied with 
this, it is related that he dragged him about in the court-yard, with 
a rope around his neck!” ‘The Turkish Pasha saia that he would 
willingly have puta stop to the attrocious cruelties thus practiced 
under the eyes and by the direction of the pope’s servant, had he 
possessed the power to counteract the influence of the papists. 
Read the whole account of this recent, bloody, popish persecution, 
and then say, has this unchungeable church changed her system of 
butchery which she has even carried on in the name of Christ? 
Has this infallible hierarchy done in days past, or in other lancgs, 
what she is not in spirit prepared to do in this, had she only the 
power? ~All readers of history recollect the horribly attrocious 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in which the papists waded in the 
blood of the saints; but perhaps it is not so well known, that the 
present pope, only a lithe more than one year since, has endorsed 
that bloody transaction as a most glorious event, worthy of popery 
and atrue exhibition of her present spirit, by having a re-cast 
made of the medal commemorating that bloody scene! By this 
action his present ‘ holiness,” proves himself a legitimate heir 
to that power celebrated for being ‘‘ drunken with the blood of 
the saints.” The very contemplation of past deeds of blood is 
SO intoxicating that in despite of all motives of prudence and 
policy she orders a re-cast of a medal commemorating one of 
the most attrocious and barbarous acts which the devil ever in- 
Stigated or wicked man ever performed! This unchangeable and 
infallible power, true to herself, to the very instincts of her na- 


ture ts and was, and of necessity ever must be a bloody and 
persecuting power. 
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LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, MONDAY, 
JANUARY 29, 1838, UPON THE SLAVE TRADE. 


CasH FoR Necrors. The highest cash prices will at all times be given for Negroes 
of both sexes, that are slaves for life, and good titles. My office is in Pratt street, between 
Sharp and Howard streets, and opposite to the Repositorv—where 1 or my agent can be 
seen at all times. All persons, having Negroes to sell, would do well to see me before 
they dispose of them.as I am always buying and forwarding to the New Orleans market. 
I will also receive aud keep Negroes at tweuty-five cents each, per day. and forward them 
to any Southern port. at the request of theowner. My establishment is larze. comfortable, 
avd airy, and all above ground; aud kept in complete order. with a large yard for exer- 
cise; and is the strongest and most splendid building of the kind in the United States. 
And as the character of my house and yard is so completely «stablished, for strength, 
comfort, and cieanliness, and it heing a place where I keep a fi own, | will not be ac- 
countable, for the future, tor any escapes of any kind from my establishment. 

Horr H. SLATTER. 





Casu FoR NEGROEs. I wish to purchase immediately, 50 or 60 likely Young Negroes 
of both sexes, from 12 to 30 years of age, for which I am dispesed to pay the highest 
market prices in cash. Persons having negroes to sell, will do well to see me before they 
dispose of them. Myself or agent can at all times be found at my office, No. 2, Seuth 
Calvert street, or at Whitman’s Eagle Hotel, opposite the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Rail Koad O fice, or at my Dwelling, Harford Avenue. Slaves received and previded 
with good provisions aud bedding. and every care and attention paid to their comfort, and 
shipped to any order. All commuuications will be promptly attended to, if directed to 
me. Jas. F. Purvis. 

[From the Baltimore Clipper of Juiy 16, 1810.) 





Wuaen the act for abolishing the British Slave Trade passed in 1807, 
and when the Americans performed the same act of justice by abolishing 
their traffic in 1805, the earliest moment, it must, to their honour, be 
observed, that the Federal Constitution allowed this step to be taken; 
and when, at a later period, treaties were made, with a view to extin- 
guish the traffic carried on by France, Spain, and Portuyal, tne plan 
was in an evil hour adopted which up to the present time has been in 
operation. The right of search and seizure was confined to certain ves- 
sels in the service of the state and there was held out as an inducement to 
quicken the activity of their officers aud crews, a promise of head-money, 
—that is, of so much to be paid for each slave on board the captured ship, 
over and above the proceeds of its sale upon condemnation. ‘The prize 
was to be brought in and proceeded against; the slaves were to be liber- 
ated; the ship, with her tackle and cargo, to be sold, and the price distrib- 
uted; but beside this, the sum of five pounds for each slave taken on board 
was to be distributed among the captors. It must be admitted that the 
intention was excellent; it must further be allowed that at first sight the 
inducement held out seemed likely to work well, by exciting the zeal and 
rousing the courage of the crews against those desperate miscreants who 
defiled and desecrated the great high way of nations with their complicat- 
ed occupation of piracy and murder. I grant it is far easier to judge after 
the event. Nevertheless, a little reflection might have sufficed to shew 
that there was a vice essentially inherent in the scheme, and that by allot- 
ting the chief part of the premium for the capture of slaves, and not of 
slave-ships, an inducement was held out, not to prevent the principal part 
of the crime, the shipping of the negroes, from being committed, but rather 
to suffer this in order that the head-money might be gained when the ves- 
sel should be captured with that on board which we must st:ll insult all 


lawful commerce, by calling the cargo—that is, the wretched ,victims of 


avarice and cruelty, who had been torn from their country, and carried to 
the loathsome hold. The tendency of this is quite undeniable ; and equally 
so is its complete inconsistency with the whole purpose in view, and indeed 
the grounds upon which the plan itself is formed; for it assumes that the 
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head-money will prove an inducement to the cruisers, and quicken their 
activity ; it assumes, therefore, that they will act so as to obtain the premi- 
um: and yet the object in view is to prevent any slaves from being embark- 
ed, and consequently any thing being done which can entitle the cruiser to 
any head-money atall. The cruiser is told to put down the Slave Trade, 
and the reward held out is proportioned to the height which that trade is 
suffered to reach before it is putdown. The plan assumes that he requires 
this stimulus to make him prevent the offence: and the stimulus is applied 
only after the offence has been in great part committed. The tendency, 
then, of this most preposterous arrangement cannot be questioned for a 
moment ; but now see how it really works. 

The slave vessel is fitted out and sails from her port, with all the accom- 
modations that distinguish such criminal adventures, and with the accus- 
tumed equipment of chains and fetters, to torture and restrain the slaves— 
the investment of trinkets wherewith civilized men decoy savages to make 
war on one another, and to sell those nearest to thein in blood—with the 
stock of muskets too, prepared by Christians for the trade, and sold at 16 
pence a piece, but not made to fire above once or twice without bursting 
in the hand of the poor negro, whom they have tempted to plunder his 
neighbour or to sell his child. If taken on her way to the African Coast, 
she bears internal evidence, amply sufficient, to convict her of a slave tra- 
ding destination. I will not say that the cruisers having visited and 
inspected her, would suffer herto pass onward. I will not impute to gal- 
lant and honourable men a breach of duty, by asserting, that knowing a 
ship to have a guilty purpose, and aware that they had the power of prov- 
ing this, they would voluntarily permit her to aecomplish it. 1 will not 
even suggest that vessels are less closely watched on their route towards 
the coast than on their return from it. But 1 may at least affirm, without 
any fear of being contradicted, that the policy which holds out a reward, 
not to the cruiser who stops such a ship and interrupts her on the way to 
the scene of her crimes, but to the cruiser who seizes her on her way back 
when full of slaves, gives and professes to give the cruiser an interest in 
letting her reach Africa, take in her cargo of slaves, and sail for America. 
Moreover, I may also affirm with perfect safety, that this policy is ground- 
ed upon the assumption, that the cruiser will be influenced by the hope of 
the reward, in performing the service, else of what earthly use can it be 
to offer it? and consequently I am entitled to conclude, that the offering 
this reward, assumes that the cruiser cares for the reward, and will let the 
slaver pass on unless she is laden with slaves. If this does not always 
happen, it is very certainly nu fault of the policy which is framed upon 
such a preposterous principle. But I am not about to argue that any such 
consequences actually take place. It may or it may not be so in the result; 
but the tendency of the system is plain. The fact 1 stop not to examine. 
I have other facts to state about which no doubt exists at all. The state- 
ments of my excellent friend, Mr. Laird, who with hisfworthy coadjutor, 
Mr. Oldfield, have recently returned from Africa, are before the world, and 
there has been no attempt made to contradict them. Those gallant men 
are the survivors of an expedition full of hardships and perils, to which, 
among many others, the learned and amable Dr. Briggs, of Liverpool, 
unhappily fell a sacrifice—an irreparable loss to humanity as well as 
Science. 

It appears that the course pursued on the coast is this:—The cruiser 
stationed there to prevent the slave trade, carefully avoids going near the 
harbour or creek where the slavers are lying. If she eomes within sight, 
the slaver would not venture to put his cargo on board and sail. ‘There- 
fore she stands out, just so far as to command a view of the port from the 
mast-head, but herself quite out of sight. The slaver believes the coast 
is clear ; accomplishes his crime of shipping .the cargo, and attempts to 
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cross the Atlantic. Now, whether he succeeds in gaining the opposite 
shores, or is taken and condemned, let us see what the effect of the system 
is first of all, in the vessel’s construction and accommodation—that is, in 
the comforts, if such a word can be used in connexion with the hull of a 
slave ship—or the torments rather prepared for her unhappy inmates. Let 
us see how the unavoidable miseries of the middle passage are exasperated 
by the contraband nature of the adventure-—how the unavoidable mischief 
is needlessly aggravated by the very means taken to extirpate it. The 
great object being to escape our cruisers, every other consideration is sac- 
rificed to swifiness of sailing in the construction of the slave ships. I am 
not saying that humanity is sacrificed. I should of course be laughed to 
scorn by all who are implicated in the African traffic, were I to use such a 
word in any connexion with it. But allother considerations respecting the 
vessel herself, are sacrificed to swiftness, and she is built so narrow as to 
put her safety in peril, being made just broad enough on the beam to keep 
the sea. What is the result to the wretched slaves? Before the trade 
was put down by us in 1807, they had the benefit of what was termed the 
Slave Carrying Act. During the twenty years that we spent in examining 
the details of the question--in ascertaining whether our crimes were so 
profitable as not to warrant us in leaving them off--in debating whether 
robbery, piracy, and murder, should be prohibited by law, or receive pro- 
tection and encouragement from the state--we, at least, were considerate 
enough to regulate the perpetration of them, and while those curious 
and very creditable discussions were going on, Sir William Dolben’s Bill 
gave the unhappy victims of our cruelty and iaiquity the benefit of a cer- 
tain space between decks, in which they might breathe the tainted air 
more freely, and a certain supply of provisions and of water to sustain 
their wretched existence. But now there is nothing of the kind; and the 
slave is in the same situation in which our first debates found him above 
half a century ago, when the venerable Thomas Clarkson awakened the 
attention of the world to his sufferings. ‘The scantiest portion, which will 
support life, is alone provided; and the wretched Africans are compressed 
and stowed into every nook and cranny of the ship, as if they were dead 
goods concealed on board smuggling vessels. I may be thought to have 
said enough; but I may not stop here. Far more remains to tell; and I 
approach the darker part of the subject with a feeling of horror and disgust, 
which | cannot describe, and which three or four days gazing at the pic- 
ture has not been able to subdue. But I go through the painful duty in 
the hope of inducing your Lordships at once to pronounce the doom of that 
system which fosters all that you are about to contemplate. 

Let me first reniind you of the analogy which this head-money system 
bears to what was nearer home called blood-money. That it produces all 
the effects of the latter, I am certainly not prepared to affirm; for the giv- 
ing a reward to informers on capital conviction had the effect of engender- 
ing conspiracies to prosecute innocent men, as well as to prevent the guilty 
from being stopt in their creer, until their crimes had ripened into capital 
offences ; and [ have no conception that any attempts can be made to cap- 
ture vessels not engaged in the trade—nor indeed could the head-money, 
from the nature of the thing, be obtained by any such means, But in the 
other part of the case the two things are precisely parallel, have the self- 
same tendency, and produce the same effects ; for they both appeal to the 
same feelings and motives, putting in motion the same springs of human 
action. Under the old bounty system no policeman had an interest in de- 
tecting and checking guilt until it reached a certain pitch of depravity ; 
until the offences became capital, and their prosecutor could earn forty 
pounds, they were not worth attending to. ‘The cant expression, but the 
significant one, is well known. “ ide (the criminal) is not yet weight 
enough—he dees not yet weigh his forty pounds” -—was the saying of those 
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who cruised for head-money at the Old Bailey. And thus lesser crimes 
were connived at by some—encouraged, nurtured, fostered in their growth 
by others—tiat they might attain the maturity, which the law had in its 
justice and wisdom said they must reach, before it should be worth any 
oue’s while to stop the course of guilt. Left to itself wickedness could 
scarcely fail to shoot up and ripen. As soon as he saw that time come, the 
policeman pounced upon his appointed prev, made his victim pay the pen- 
ality of the crime he had suffered, if not encouraged him to commit, and 
himself obtained the reward provided by the state for the patrous of capt- 
tal felony. Such within the tropies is the tendency, and such are the eflects 
of our head-money system. The slave-ship gains the African shores; she 
there remains unmolested by the land authorities, and unvisited by the sea ; 
the human cargo is prepared for her; the ties that knit relatives together 
are forcibly severed 3 ali the resources of foree and of fraud, of sordid ava- 
rice and of savage inlemperance, are exhausted to fill the human market 3 
to prevent all this nothing or next to nothing is attempted 5 the penalty has 
not as yet attached; the slaves are not yet on board, and head-money is 
not due; the vessel, to use the technical plirase, does not vet weigh enough 5 
let her ride at anchor til she reach her due standard of tive pounds a slave, 
and then she will be pursued!  Accordingiy, the lading is completed 5 the 
cruiser keeps out of sight; and the pirate puts to sea. And now begin 
those horrors—those greater horrors—of which | am to speak—and which 
are the necessary consequences of the whole proceeding, considering with 
What kind of miscreants our cruisers have to deal. 

On being discovered, perceiving that the cruiser is giving chase, the 
Slaver has to determine whether he will endeavour to regain the port, 
escaping for the moment, and waiting for a more favouralile opportunity, 
or will fare across the Atlantic, and so perfect his adventure and consum- 
mate his erime, reaching the American shores with a part at least of his 
lading. How many unutterable horrors are embraced in the word that 
has sipt my tongue? A part of the lading! Yes—ves—For no soover 
dees the miscreant find that the cruiser-is gaining upon him, than he be- 
thinks him of lightening his ship, and he chooses the heaviest of his goods, 
with the same regard for them as if they were all inanimate lumber. He 
casts overboard, men and women and ehildren! Does he first knock off 
their fetters? No! Whv? Because those irons by which they have been 
held together in coupies, for safety—but not more to secure the pirate crew 
agvainst revolt, than the cargo against suicide—to prevent the Alricans 
from seeking in a watery grave anescape from their suflerings—those irous 
are not screwed together and padlocked, so as to be removed in case of 
danger from tempest or from fire—but they are rivetted—welded together 
by the blacksmith in his for@ge—never to be removed, nor loosened until 
after the horrors of the middle passage, the clildren of misery shall be 
landed to bondage in the civilized world—and become the subjects of 
Christian kinus! The trons too serve the purpose of weights, and if time 
be allowed in the hurry of the flight, more weights are added, to the end 
that the wretches may be entangled, to prevent their swimming. Why? 
Because the negro with that Hereulean strength which he is endowed 
Withal, and those powers of living in the water which almost give him an 
amphibious nature, might survive to be taken up by the cruiser and become 
a witness against the murderer. The escape of the malelactor is thus 
provided both by lightening the vessel which bears him away, and by de- 
stroving the evidence of his crimes. Nor is this all. Instances have been 
recorded of other precautions used with the same purpose. Water-casks 
have been filled with human beings, and one vessel threw twelve over- 
board thus laden. In another chase, two slave ships endeavoured, but in 
vain, to make their escape, and my blood curdles when | recite, that 1a 
the attempt, they flung into the sea five hundred human beings of all ages 
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and of either sex !—These are things related not by enthusiasts of heated 
imagination—not by men who consult only the feeiings of humanity, and 
are inspired to speak by the great horror and unextoguishable indignation 
that fills their breasts—but by officers on duty—men engaged panes 
in the Queen’s service. Itis not a creation of fancy to aad, as these have 
done to the hideous tale, that the ravenous animals of the deep are aware 
of their prey, when the slave ship makes sail; the shark follows in her 
wake, and her course is literally to be tracked through the ocean by the 
blood of the murdered, with which her enormous crimes stain its waters. 
I ave read of worse thaneven this! But it will not be believed! I have 
examined the particulars of scenes yet more hideous, while transfixed with 
herror, and ashamed of the human form that I wore-——scenes so dreadful 
as it was not deemed fit to lay bare before the public eye! Scenes never 
surpassed in all that history has recorded of human guilt to stain her pages 
—in all that poets have conceived to harrow up the soul! Scenes compar- 
ed with which the blood-stained annals of Spain—cruel and sordid Spain 
—have registered only ordinary tales of avarice and suflfering—though 
these have won for her an unenvied pre-eminence of infamy ! Scenes not 
exceeded in horror by the forms with which the great Tuscan puet peopled 
the hell of his fancy—nor by the dismal tints of his illustrious countryman’s 
pencil, breathing its horrors over the vaults of the Sistine Chapel! Mor- 
dua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis! On the deck and in the loathsome 
hold are to be seen the living chained to the dead, the putrid carcase 
remaining to mock the survivor, with a spectacle, that to him, presents no 
terrors--to mock him with the spectacle of a release which he envies! 
Nav, women have been kaown to bring forth the miserable fruit of the 
womb surrounded by the dving and the dead—the decayed corpses of their 
fellow victims. Am I asked how these enormities shail be prevented ¢ 
First ask me to what [ ascribe them—and then my answer is ready—I 
charge them upon the system of head-money, which | have described, and 
of whose tendency bo man can pretend to doubt. Reward men for pre- 
venting the slaver’s voyage, not for interrupting it—for saving the Alri- 
cans fram the slave ship, not for seizing the shipalter it has received them 
--and then the inducement will be applied to the right place, and the mo- 
tive will be suited to the act you desire to have performed. 

But! have hitherto been speaking of the intolerable aggravation which 


we superadd to the traffic. Its amount is another thing. 


Do allour eflorts 
materially check it? 


Are our cruisers always successful? Are all lags 
and all the slavers under any flag subject to search and liable to capture ? 

I find that the bulk of this infernal! traftic is still undiminished ; 

many Slave-ships may be seized, many more escape and reach the New 
World; and that the numbers still carried thither are as great as ever. 
Of this sad truth the evidence is but too abundant and too conclusive. 
The premium of insurance at the Havannah is no higher than 12} per 
cent., to cover all hazards. Of this 4} per cent., is allowed for sea risk 
and under-writer’s profits, leaving but eight for the chance of capture. 
But in Rio it is as low as I1 per cent., leaving but 63 for risk of capture. 
In the year 1835, eighty slave-ships sailed from the Havannah alone ; and 
[ have a list of the numbers which six of these brought back, giving an 
average of about 360; so that above 28,000 were brought to that port in 
avear. Inthe month of December of that year, between 4 ,000 and 5,000 
were safely landed in the port of Rio, the capital of our good triend and 
ally, the Emperor of Brazil. It is (rightful to think of the numbers carried 
over by some of these ships. One transported 570, and another no less 
than 700 wretched beings. I give the names of these execrable vessels— 
the Felicidad and the Socorro. Of all slave traders, the greatest—of all 
the criminals engaged in these guilty crimes the w orst—are the Brazilians, 
the Spaniards and ‘the Portuguese—the three nations with whom our com- 
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merce is the closest, and over whom our influence is the most commanding. 
‘These are the nations with whom we (and | mean France as well as our- 
selves) go on in lingering negotiation—in quibbling discussion—to obtain 
some explanation of some article in a feeble, inefficient treaty, or some 
extension of an ineffectual right of search—while their crimes lay all Africa 
waste, and deluge the seas with the blood of her inhabitants. Yet if a 
common and less guilty pirate dared pollute the sea, or wave his black flag 
over its waves, let him be of what nation he pleased to libel by assuming 
its name, he would in an instant be made to pay the forfeit of his crimes. 
It was not always so. We did not in ali times nor in every cause so shrink 
from our duty through delicacy or through fear. When the thrones of 
ancient Europe were to be upheld, or their royal occupants to be restored, 
or the threatened privileges of the aristocracy wanted champions, we 
could swiltly advance to the encounter, throw ourselves into the breach, 
and confront alone the giant arm of republics and of empeyors wielding 
the colossal power of France. But now when the millions of Africa look 
up to us for help—when humanity and justice alone are our only clients—I 
am far trom saying that we do not wish them well. I can believe that if 
a word could give them success—if a wave of the hand sufficed to end the 
fray—the word would be pronounced, the gesture would not be withhoiden ; 
but if more be wanted—if some exertion is required—if some risk must be 
run in the cause of mercy—then our tongue cleaves to the roof of our 
mouth; our hands fall paralyzed; we pause and falter, and blanch and 
quail before the ancient and consecrated Monarchy of Brazil, the awful 
might of Portugal, the compact, consolidated, overwhelming power of 
Spain! My Lords, I trust—I expect—we shall pause and faulter, and 
blanch and quail no more! Let it be the earliest and it will be the most 
enduring glory of the new reign to extirpate at length this execrable 
traffic! I would not surround our young Queen’s throne with fortresses 
and troops, or establish it upon the triumphs of arms and the trophies of 
war—no, not I! I would build her renown, reither upon military nor yet 
upon naval greatness ; but upon rights secured—upvon liberties extended-— 
humanity diffused--justice universally promulged. In alliance with such 
virtues as these I would have her name desend to after ages. ! would 
have it commemorated forever, that in the first year of her reign, her 
throne was fortified and her crown embellished, by the proudest triumph 
over the worst of crimes—the greatest triumph mortal ever won, over the 
worst crime ever man committed ! 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOP REMOVED FROM THIS COUNTRY AND 
IMPRISONED BY THE POPE; IN THE INQUISITION AT ROME. 


Very few things can happen in the progress of the papacy in a 
free country without exhibiting its enmity to the principles upon 
which such a country is founded, and its interference with the lib- 
erties of man. Toleration in its broad and full extent is the result 
of those free principles that have their existence only in enlighten- 
ed and protestant countries. Intolerance and an invincible bon- 
dage, degenerating into a state of absolute servitude, is the fruit of 
the papal system. The two are the growth of entirely opposite 
systems—we look as naturally for freedom in one, as we do for 
slavery in the other. The one proclaims to every man, that he is 
free to think, to speak, to act, and secures to him these rights; the 
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other forbids thought, speech, action, and fortifies herself with 
ways and means by which to carry out her slavery over the bodies 
and souls of men. 

The history of this country, and the papal church in it, has re- 
peatedly shown, that the principles and institutions of the one are 
at entire enmity with the other. The orphan asylumns which have 
from time to time been the traps er prisons into which orphan 
children have been taken, through the artful seducers who have 
gone forth their pretended friends, have exhibited somewhat of the 
truth of this statement. The necessity of arraigning the party to 
these plans before our lawful authorities at times, to secure the 
rights to those who have been thus entraped, has very clearly ex- 
hibited their spirit. The nunneries into which weak, ignorant or 
deceived females have been tempted, and from which when their 
eyes have been opened they desire to escape, yea to which when 
escaped they are by force taken back, and in which against their 
will and desire, having been forced back, they are compelled to 
stay, are sO many institutions spread over the land as the prison- 
house for freedom, as the burial places of liberty, the dens of despair. 

The institutions of the papacy are most perfectly prepared to be 
the dwelling places of tyranny and oppression. The rules and 
regulations are fitted to carry out in the largest sense the practice 
of oppression. No man, woman or child who is called, who really 
is a papist, can escape from this servitude. ‘l'o renounce the bond- 
age, to cast off the restraint, yea to desire it, is to be heretical, 
rebellious, and makes the object, in the eyes of the church, deserv- 
ing of the severest punishment, and subject, as opportunity may 
offer, to incur the indignation and the penalty which is in their 
power. 

We will not at present speak of the extent to which these papal 
yrinciples are or have been carried out.--Many instances have oc- 
curred in this country—many more in others. —In some countries 
the history of the Inquisition, in others the cold and inhuman 
massacres of which they have been guilty, would be measuring it 
out—but alas, who can tell its extent!! The deeds of night —the 
work in secrecy—the victims incarcerated in cells—shut up in dun- 
geons—buried alive—added to the almost innumerable victims of 
their rage that have publicly, or openly been the objects of their 
hate and vengeance, would be a histery to astonish the earth—men 
would shudder at such a picture but we pass It. 

A letter writer from the city of Washington has communicated 
to one of the public papers, the fellowing intelligence concerning 
a Roman Catholic Bishop. We extract from the Baltimore Clip- 
per of July 20, with the editor's comment: 


‘«< We take the following from the Philadelphia Chronicle; and must express our 
doubts as to the correctness of the statement therein made; for we cannot believe 
it possible that the authorities of Rome have undertaken to incarcerate an American 
citizen who had not been guilty of a violation of the civil law. Should it however 
prove true that Mr. Webster has received the letter mentioned, it will become 
necessary for the American government to interfere without delay—for we would 
enforce proper respect to the American character in all places. But we cannot 
believe that the outrage has been perpetrated. It is hardly possible that the occur- 
rence could have taken place without its coming to the knowledge of the Americaa 
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Consul, or being known to some of the resident agents of other governments. 
This is the first intimation which we have seen, that such a letter has been received 
by Mr. Webster, which strengthens our belief that there issome mistake or misrep- 
resentation.”’ 


‘“‘Imprisonment. A letter has been received by the Hon. Daniel Webster, 
signed ‘* Bernardius Castelli,’’ stating that the Catholic Bishop of Detroit, Mich., 
Mr. Reese, ‘* is confined in a dungeon of Rome without communication with any 
living person, and consequently without the knowledge of the American Minister 
resident there—a target of the blackest calumnies, and a victim of the most attroci- 
ous persecutions from his col'eagues here in religious matters. He was summon- 
ed to Rome towards the end of 1838,if I am not mistaken; and in 1839, when 
] made his acquaintance, he was confined in a convent under an ecclesiastic pros- 
ecution. On the process being completed, he was ordered to resign. ‘This he 
refused to do; and then he was thrown into a dungeon, perhaps of the Inquisition, 
where three other Bishops are lying. There he is overwhelmed with sufferings, 
and tortured to oblige him to resign, and all possible measures were taken to pre- 
vent him from invoking the protection of the diplomatic agents of his own country. 
A similar case had happened to the Bishop of Philadelphia, Mr. Conwell. But 
this prelate, whilst in the same position of Mr. Reese, was fortunate enough to 
muke his escape from Rome, and, arrested in Paris, under Charles the Xth, by 


order of the Pope, was set at liberty through the intervention of the American 
Minister.’” ”’ 


With the correctness of the information, or the certainty of the 
facts in the case, we have nothing to do—we publish it as we find 
it in one or two daily papers. Our remarks have to do with the 
probability of its truth and the exhibition which we have in the 
case of the absolute, intolerant, and slavish spirit that has its being 
in and is inseparable from the papacy. The obedience of the 
priests and bishops to the pope ts a settled point—the inferiors to 
their superiors, placing them in a most abject condition. ‘The oath 
of membership—then the oath of office, is a yielding up all that a 
man has to entitle him to the name of freeman; it Is a swearing 
away of his rights and liberties. 

A priest or bishop in the church of Rome, is a servant sworn in 
implicit and unwavering obedience to the pope. His office and 
the powers connected with it come from the pope. Whenever 
he is in office regularly, by the prescribed rules of the church, he 
is a citizen, a subject of no other government—his profession of 
allegiance is a fiction, he is held by none and !ooks to none but 
to his holiness, his supreme master. ‘his is the case with every 
Bishop. - Read the bishop’s oath of allegiance. Look at its bind- 
ing character, and remember it is one of conscience and of a 
religion which teaches that it is lawful to keep no oath conflicting 
with that—and that if they refuse obedience to him, in subjection 
to any other government, they are guilty of perjury. 

According to the doctrine of his church, the position in which 
the bishop has put himself, he is guilty of perjury to his holiness, 
in refusing to do his will. As to the propriety of his holding his 
ofice—whether the pope should interfere—or whether the other 
bishops in this country have interfered, we have nothing to say.— 
The fact that the pope called him to appear before him in Rome— 
that there he required of him to renounce his bishoprick, is all strictly 
according to infallible authority—then if he has refused to resign, 
on his holiness requiring of it, and the pope has cast him into the 
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inquisition, he has only been placed by authority of the supreme 
head of the papacy in the position of a rebel to his lord and mas- 
ter the pope, and has had visited upon himself the mark of his 
displeasure. He was a slave called from a far distant part of our 
distant heathen land, into the presence of the assumed monarch 
of the earth, and punished for his disobedience. It is probable—it 
does exhibit the most abject state of slavery. 

But a very serious question presents itself in a political and civil 
point. Is Bishop Reese, in the understanding of our laws, and 
according to the current exposition of these laws, an American cit- 
izen? Wid he claim that honorable, and noble name and its priv- 
ileges? Is he imprisoned for acts done in our confederacy? Has 
he been punished through the interference of his rival bishops in 
this country? Is his appeal to Casar’s court baptized with the 
name of Christian, though retaining nearly all its heathenism, with 
much additional corruption—or is his appeal to a court in the land 
in which he claims his citizenship? If here, then is there a ques- 
tion to be settled which Rome will dread to meet.—-Is the ecclesi- 
astical above the civil? Does Romeclaim her subjects here? Can 
she call them away and punish them, they claiming the privilege of 
American citizens? If she can, we are literally under her; she 
may exercise her jurisdiction to an unlimited extent. We are not 
of those who are prepared for this state of things. ‘There are 
very many Catholics in this country who are not prepared for it. 
We are aware that matters have been growing on to this for a long 
time; that the bishops have been endeavouring to alienate all the 
property of the Catholic churches, from the hands of trustees and 
put it in the hands of the pope, by placing it in the name of the 
archbishop, who will be and who is the veriest tool of the pope. 

Are Roman Catholics prepared forthis? Are American citizens 
ready to yield to it? Shall a man say he is an American citizen, 
and claim the protection of one, and not be heard? Will our 


government, on the presentation of such a case, look on with 
indifference ? 
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PAPAI, PRINCIPLES EXEMPLIFIED, 


In Persecuting Bible- Annotations, and an exposure of the Jesuitism 


of Mr. Troy, Primate of Ireland. 
No. il. 


aA FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BIBLE, PUBLISHED IN 
1816, aT DUBLIN. 


‘Sir, —An unquestionable and decisive evidence of the princi- 
ples maintained by the Roman Catholic Priesthood in lreland, is 
at present of such great political importance to the whole United 
Kingdom, that some additional particulars respecting their new 
Dublin Bible may appear to you to be entitled to the serious 
attention of the British public, and proper to be inserted in the 
Courier. 













































360 Papal Principles Exemplified, (August, 


In the letter which appeared in your paper of Saturday the 
1lth inst., it was stated that the authority of Annotations on the 
Scripture, sanctioned by the Roman church, is held to be no less 
binding on the conscience of a Roman Catholic, than that of the 
Sacred Text itself. 

«This Tenet is thus declared in the Dublin Bible: 1 Thess. 1. 
12, ‘ The word of God.’—Annotat. ‘The adversaries’ (meaning 
the Protestants) ‘ will have no word of God, but that which ts writ- 
ten and contained in the Scripture : bat here they might learn, &c.: 
also, that whatsoever the lawful apostles, pastors, and priests of 
God’s church, preach in the unity of the same church’ (meaning 
the church of Rome) ‘is to be taken for Gop’s owN worD.’ 

‘The Annotations in Dr. Troy’s Rhnemish New Testament, 
containing this divine word, are of a Jength nearly twice that of the 
whole text; and in almost every instance they exhibit the same 
irreconcilable hostility and persecuting spirit against protestants. 

‘Tt is to be wished that the history of this perversion of the 
sacred Scripture were known to the public. 

‘* While the ministers of Romish vengeance were inflicting on 
the innocent dissenters from popery, in the valleys of Piedmont, 
the severest, tortures that inventive cruelty could devise—sparing 
neither age nor sex ;* while France was statned with the blood of 
murdered Protestants, and England yet mourning for her Cranmers, 
her Ridleys, and her Latimers; within a few years after the Guises 
had Jed their band of assassins, with their white crosses on their 
hats, to the massacre of Paris; and Pope Gregory the Thirteenth 
had ordered a solemn thanksgiving and general jubilee for the 
dreadful murders they had committed ;f under the immediate pat- 
ronaye of the Gnises and of Gregory, some of Queen Mary’s big- 
otted Romish priests, who, after the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
fled from their indignant country, published at Rheims their trans- 
lation of the New Testament with annotations: they artfully per- 
verted the expressions of some of the early Christian writers, in 
order to give an apparent sanction to their own pernicious tenets = 
and, under the name of an exposition of the word of God, circu- 
lated all the exterminating principles which, in that age of Romish 
bigotry, spread over so great a portion of Europe the horrors of a 
sanguinary persecution. But it would swell this letter beyond 
reasonable limits, to give a particu/ar account, either of the Rhem- 
ish Doctors, or of their pernicious productions. Suffice it to say, 
that they have been described, by the authentic historians of that 
melancholy period, as plotters and zealous supporters of Romish 
conspiracies and rebellionst—as authors ef publications, exhorting 
Romanists to insurrection against their Protestant governors—and 
even encouraging and justifying assassination. ‘The general char- 
acter of their principal work, the Rhemish Exposition of the New 
Testament, may be estimated from the Annotations cited in the 
Courier of the Ilth October. This chef d'auvre has been repub- 





*See Leger’s Vaudois. 

t Mezeray, De Serres, Thuanus, &c. 

+ Stow, Speed, Fuller, Strype, Camden; all the authentic historians confirm this 
account. 
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lished at different periods; but, in the later publications of it, from 
the middle of the last century, at least in those which are generally 
known, that of 1750, and of 1782, the the persecuting notes were 
omitted. They have now been unhappily revived, and under what 
circumstances? In the year 1816, when the Reman Catholics 
confidently expected legislative concession to their demands. and 
the speedy approach of their day of power in Ireland, and of influ- 
ence in England, 

“Sir, upon this I shall make no comment; but proceed to state 
afew more specimens of the principles maintained in those An- 
notations, now sanctioned by Papal Archiepiscopal authority, and 
again proclaimed to the Roman Catholics as the DIVINE WorRD. 

‘The unfounded and dangerous claim of the Roman church, to 
jurisdiction over all Protestants, which has been so fully exposed 
by Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Landaff,* is asserted in various 
parts of Dr. Troy’s Annotations. 

‘Tt is stated in the note on Matt. xvi. 19, that, to the church of 
Rome has been committed ‘ al/ kind of discipline and punishment 
of offenders, either spiritual, which is directly meant, or CORPORAL, 
so far as it tendeth to the execution of the spiritual charge: of 
which sort are excommunications, ANATHEMAS, &c. &c., for pun- 
ishment especially of heresy and rebeliion against the church, 
and the chief pastors thereof’ (of course of Protestantism, which 
is described in these Annotations, as the worst of heresies, and a 
most wicked rebellion against the Romish church and her chief 
pastors). Now, let it be remembered, that when the popish 
authorities shall think proper to issue their ANATHEMA against any 
body of Protestants, the effect is to be the same, as if the divine 
voice proclaimed ‘Accursed be they—away with THEM!’ (See 
note on Rom. ix. 3) Even the appellation of Roman Catholic, it 
seems, is nut to be accounted for, without reminding the Romish 
authorities of their jurisdiction over Protestants, and of their obli- 
gation to punish them, whenever the proper occasion may arrive. 
The word ‘ Roman,’ they are informed, ‘is added to Catholic in 
many countries where sects abound, for the better distinction of 
true believers from heretics’ (Protestants, &c.); ‘ who, in all ages, 
did hate and abhor the Roman faith and church, as ALL MALEFAC- 
Tors do their supGEs and correcrors.’ (Rom.i. 8 ) 

‘The claim of the Romish church to the exciusive right to the 
spiritual offices and privileges, and to the temporal possessions of 
our ecclesiastical establishments, is plainly asserted ; and, in order 
to justify it, the words of Tertullian are perverted, and used against 
the Protestantclergy: ‘ Who are you, and from whence came you? 
What do you in my possession, that are none of mine? Why do 
you sow and seed for these companions, at your pleasure? It is 
my possession—I posssess it of old—I am heir of the apostles. 
As they provided by their Testament, as they committed it to my 
credit, as they adjured me, so do | hold it. You surely they disin- 
herited always, and have cast you off as enemies.’—Preface, p. 16. 
The Protestant clergy and their flock are not to be allowed even 








*In his Comparative View of the Churches of England and Rome. 
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382 Papal Principles Exemplified, [ August, 
the possession of the sacred Scriptures: ‘ No heretics’ (Protest- 
ants, @&c.) ‘have right to the Scriptures, but are usurpers; the 
Catholic Church, (the Roman Catholic) ‘ being the true owner and 
faithful keeper of them.’—Preface, ibid. 

‘* To take leave of the Notes in Dr. Troy’s Bible, with two or 
three more quotations, ‘It is declared that heretics’ (Protestants) 
‘follow in hypocrisy and show of virtue, the pernicious doctrine of 
Devits, who are lying spirits in the mouths of all heretics and false 
teachers,’ 1 Tim. iv. | (of course in the mouths of the Protestant 
clergy especially). ‘That they have ‘no conscience,’ ivid. (This 
may explain the well-known Popish interpretation of * Liberty of 
conscience’ under James [].) That they resemble ‘ Judas in apos- 
tacy’ (John iv. 68), ‘ and Cain, in having, for envy that his brother’s 
sacrifice was accepted, and his rejected, slain his at and be- 
come a fugitive from the face and city of God, i. e. the church’ 
(meaning the Roman Church); and that ‘to all ree the apostle 
giveth the curse and telleth them that the storm of darkness and 
eternal damnation is provided for them.’ Jude Il. That ‘no 
heretics’ (Protestants) ‘can possibly be saved, though they shed 
their blood for Christ’s name’—‘ though they die among Heathens 
or Turks, for defence of Trutu, or some article of Christ’s reli- 
gion :’and that ‘ Calvinists, who now-a-days die in defence of their 
heresies,’ are, on that account, only ‘more damnable.’—1 Cor. 
xiii. 3. 

‘“ This Annotation anpears to have been introduced by the per- 
secuting priests at Rheims; because, when they wrote, their patrons, 
the Guises, at the head of the League for the extirpation of French 
Protestants, who were generally Calvinists, were executing their 
sanguinary projects. Why it has been revived and sanctioned by 
the Popish Archbishop of Dublin, I cannot pretend to say; but 
certam it is, there never existed a sect ([ speak not of the pure 
Christian Church, at any time); buat there never existed a sect fan- 
cying themselves the peculiar favourites of Heaven, excluding all 
the rest of their countrymen from salvation, and consigning them 
to the vengeance of an offended God, who were not of an intoler- 
ant spirit. 

“The fanatics in the days of Cromwell exclaimed against toler- 
ation for ‘ soul murder.’ And an English popish priest, in a late 
work of celebrity, describes the ‘toleration’ of Protestants, as the 
‘tabula rasa of religion,’ as the ‘ mere effect of political interest, 
or rather of indifference to all religion.’—Gandolphy’s Defence of 
Ancient Faith, vol. ii., p. 219 and 222. 

‘‘ But, Sir, whether we contemplate the excluding principles, or 
read of the persecuting violence either of sectarian fanaticism, or 
of Romish bigotry; are we not naturally led to bless a gracious 
Providence for that mild and tolerant Christian Church, whose 
spirit pervades our free constitution, and secures alike to all the 
subjects of our revered monarch, their PROPERTY, LIBERTIES, 
and RIGHTS? 

‘“ And now, Sir, to conclude this letter, for the length of which 
I am bound to apologize, with the words used by a Prelate of the 


Church of England, shortly after the Revolution of 1688:—‘I know 
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it was formerly a popular objection of divers misguided dissenters 
from the Church of England, that we carried the doctrine of obe- 
dience farther than might be consistent with the safety of a Pro- 
testant Church, or the privilege of a free-born people. But it is 
now to be hoped, that the strongest argument of al] others, which 
is experience, from undoubted matter of fact, has put this objection 
for ever out of countenance; since it is undeniable, that during the 
whole time, when our civil and spiritual Jiberties were in so much 
danger, the greatest and most considerable stop that was here put 
to the arts of Rome and intrigues of France, was by the steady 
resolution of the true sons of the Church of England. It will be 
sufficient to affirm, once for all, that the main body of those, who 
made so brave a stand, were ALL OF THE CuuRCcH oF ENGLAND, 
and the principles on which they stood, were all Church of Eng- 
land principles. It was by these persons, and these principles 
alone, that Popery was stopped in its full career; by these it was 
hindered from conquering.—Bishop Spratt’s Letter to Lord Dorset. 
See Echard’s England, vol. iii., book 3, chap. 3. 


‘© J remain, Sir, 


‘‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘* FABRICIUS. 


“ P.S. The following is a statement taken from the Dublin Cor- 
respondent, of the heads of the title-page of the Cork publication : 
—‘A new, superb, and elegant edition of the Catholic Bible, now 
publishing in Numbers and Parts, by J. A. M‘Namara, Cork, 
under the patronage of H1s Grace the Most Rev. Dr. O’Reily, 
Roman Catholic Lord Primate of all Iretand; nis Grace the Most 
Rev. Dr. Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin; nis Grace 
the Most Rev. Dr. Murry, Coadjutor Archbishop of Dublin, and 
President of the Royal College of Maynooth; the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops of Cork, Waterford, Ferns, &c. &c., containing the 
whole of the books in the Sacred Scriptures, explained or illustrat- 
ed, with Notes or Annotations, according to the interpretation of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is OUR INFALLIBLE AND UNER- 
RING guide in reading the Holy Scriptures, and bringing men to 
salvation,’ 

‘‘T have seen the three specimens of the persecuting Notes 
taken from the Cork publication, and they are precisely and ver- 
batim the same as those on the same parts of Scripture in Dr. Troy’s 
Dublin Bible. I have no doubt that the two publications are in all 
respects the same; and therefore, that Dr. Troy’s Bible is now 
sanctioned either actually by the whole body of his brother popish 
bishops in Ireland, or by such a body as ntay be considered equiv- 
alent to the whole, by all the leading Popish Bishops. 

‘‘The Dublin Correspondent newspaper to which I refer, is dated 
Thursday, July 3, 1817.” 
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{iS NOTICES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c, 


June 25 to Jury 24. Magazine of Dr. Waddell, (deceased,) stopt by 
order of P. M. at Wellington, S. C.—Rev’d A. W. Black, Pittsbargh, added m 
the place of J. A., of Philadelphia.—The direction of the Mississippi Intelligencer 
also changed to Pittsburgh.—Rev. Dr. L. W. Green, name added from January, 
184i,and back numbers will be sent—g¢5 from P. M. at Boonville, Mo., for 
T. FL Swimm, for 1840 and 1841, and direction changed to Boonville —$10 from 
Rev. M. B. Patterson, placed to his credit, and direction changed to New Bloom- 
field, Perry Co., Pa.—$10 from Mr. P. Morrow, for 1837, ’38, °29, and °40, 
and P. O. changed to Coatsville, Chester Co., Pa.—Thomas H. Wallace, Law- 
tonville, S. C., naine added from January, 1841, and back numbers sent, by order 
of B. ‘T. Milton, Versailles. The list will be forwarded according to request 
in letter.— $10 per letter of Mr. J. Kemp, New Orleans, to pay for the follow- 
ing new subscribers, to commence with the July number:— 

Rev. J. J. Henderson, Galveston, Texas, care of Watson & Kemp, N. O. 

Rev. J. Twichell, N. O. 

Mr. J. Dronillard, N. O. 

Il. ‘Thomas, Jr., commencing January, 1842. 

Rev. Phineas D. Gurley, Indiannapolis, Indiana, name added from May, 1841. 
—Name of Mr. Jas. A. Wallace, Eutaw, Ala., added from January, at direction 
of Capt. J. H. Dearing, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


A GOOD PEAL Is SAIp about the necessity for more labourers in the T.ord’s 
vineyard; and about theduty of bringing forward candidates for the holy ministry. 
In looking over the records of the Second P. church of Baltimore, we find the 
following facts, which we state to encourage others, and to give praise to the Lord 
of the harvest. From 1836 to 1841, this church has furnished fourteen candi- 
dates for the holy ministry, of whom two were persons of colour. Of these 14 
cindidates, 7 have been licensed to preach, of whom 4 are now laboring as ordain- 
ed ministers in our connexien—2 are still preaching as licentiates, and | is dead. 
Of the 7 others, 4 are now pursuing their studies, 2 removed out of the bounds of 
the congregation while still in the early part of their course, and their subsequent 
life is unknown to us, and the remaining 1, by the (as we think erroneous) advice 
of Presbytery, guve up the hope of getting into the ministry, on account of his 
age and dilhculties. One of those now preaching as a licentiate, (one of the men 
of color,) was also dissuaded from the ministry by the Presbytery; but was after- 
wards taken up and licensed by the Ist Presbytery of the city of New York.— 
We think it right to say in this connexion, that not the slightest personal influence 
was ever used in any of these cises by the pastor of this church, to induce any of 
these persons to seek the holy office; and that in every case, the candidate offering 
himself has been his own spontaneous act, dictated, as we trust, by the operations 
of the Holy Ghost. We speak from personal knowledge as to 9 of the cases, and 
from information equal to personal knowledge asto the other 5. ‘The whole of 
these 14 candidates have not received as inuch aid from the churches as would bring 
3 persons through a complete course of study; and most of them received none at 
all—blessed be God for his great goodness to us. 

















